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NOTES OF THE WEEK. . 


The feeling that the whole nation must give to the 
Government full trust steadily grows, we believe, 
among all sane and public-spirited people. If it is 
not yet knit firmly enough together—a thing we decline 
to believe merely on the strength of club or lobby 
babble—the nation’s concern must be, by unstinted, 
unquestioning support, to strengthen it in this. We 
must not for a moment forget that there is known 
to-day no discoverable substitute for this Government 
which would be in the least likely to avail. The pure 
Liberal Government failed, towards the end failed 
absolutely, from at least half-a~dozen sources of weak- 
ness. A pure Conservative Government could do 
nothing without at least fifty to a hundred Liberals 
backing it, through thick and thin; in fact, merging 
in it. An election would be a scandal and would 
probably close in a disaster. Whilst as for fine talk 
about dictatorships, committees of public security, and 
committees of public safety—both were tried once in 
France, and most of their members ended at the guillo- 
tine—these things necessitate a revolution for a pre- 
liminary. Hence the present National Government 
must be maintained and made into a great public 
instrument. 


After all, this branch of the war, the organising of 
the civil side of the executive at home, ought to be 
—and we believe is—a far simpler problem than either 
of the vast ones which have to be solved by respec- 
tively the Navy and the Army. Surely, with the 
ceaseless practice we have had in the art of civil 
government, this task ought to prove, by comparison, 
easily surmountable. To return to a fact which the 


Saturpay Review often laid stress on at the start of 
the war: the master problems, the actual safety of 
the country, rest with the leaders of the Navy and 
the Army and with their officers and men. The home 
side, the civilian side, though extremely important, is | 
Obviously the lesser side, easier to carry out; needing, 
mainly, good business capacity and firmness. There 


is no excuse for failing in this secondary and sub- 
sidiary side, considering the immense experience in the 
art of Parliaments and Governments this country has 
had. 


Mr. Asquith addressed the House of Commons on 
Tuesday for the first time as the formal head of this 
new national Government, when he asked for the enor- 
mous credit of £250,000,000. In those portions of 
his speech which really concern the nation to-day he 
wisely dwelled upon the fact that, a supreme cause 
being at stake, all personal and political motives had 
ceased to exist : ‘‘ What I came to think was needed ”’, 
Mr. Asquith declared, ‘‘ was such a broadening of the 
basis of the Government as would take away from it 
even the semblance of a one-sided or party character, 
and would demonstrate beyond the possibility of doubt, 
not only to our own people, but to the whole world, 
that after nearly a year of war, with all its fluctuations 
and vicissitudes, the British people were more reso- 
lute than ever, with one heart and with one purpose, 
to, obliterate all distinctions and unite every personal 
and political, as well as every moral and material, 
force in the prosecution of their cause.”’ 


Mr. McKenna made a most admirable beginning as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House on Tues- 
day. His first speech was a speech on the country’s 
need for economy. The House has seldom heard so 
clear an exposition of the working of finance and of 
commerce as in this brief speech. The root of our 
need for econoiny lies in the necessity we are under, 
if our credit is to come through the war unimpaired, 
to pay our way with the exported products of our 
industry. Our vast imports—vaster now than in time 
of peace—can be paid for in several ways. They can 
be paid for by exported commodities, by carrying ser- 
vices, or by sale of foreign securities. At this time 
our ability to pay by carrying services is appreciably: 
less than usual owing to the commandeering of ships 
for the war. Moreover, we cannot sell foreign securi-. 
ties wholesale without ultimately destroying their 
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value and our own credit. Our power to produce 
commodities for export is also immensely curtailed 
owing to enlistment and Government work. 


It follows that if our financial position is to be main- 
tained—that is, if the war is to be paid for out of revenue 
and not out of capital—most of the energy which 
is not devoted to fighting and producing for the war 
should be devoted to producing commodities for export. 
This implies that as little industrial energy as possible 
must be wasted in providing the public at home with 
needless articles of luxury. This is a matter entirely 
in the public’s own keeping. So long as the public 
demands to be supplied with luxuries, and continues 


to consume them, British labour will be encouraged to. 


produce them. It is, therefore, the duty of the public 
to save and not to. spend. The only reserve on which 
the nation will be able to draw in the coming time 
will be a reserve created by the thrift of the people 
—a reserve built up by the people’s determination 
to avoid needless extravagance. As much capital as 
possible has to be laid by in order to finance under- 
takings which will increase our ability to supply (1) the 
needs of the war, (2) the need to make good the dimi- 
nution of our exporting and carrying resources. 


Truly, as Mr. McKenna insisted, this is a golden 
time for saving. Every pound unproductively expended 
may mean, later on, three or four upon the wrong 
side of our national account. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer uses very grave words indeed as to the 
peril of encouraging that false sense of prosperity and 
security which has widely arisen owing to the un- 
usual activity in certain trades. ‘‘ Permanent impair- 
ment of our financial powers’’—that is very grave 
language indeed; and it is used by Mr. McKenna 
deliberately and with full knowledge of the facts. 
There is not energy enough in the country to produce 
the customary luxuries of peace in addition to (1) muni- 
tions and supplies of war, and (2) necessary manufac- 
tures for export. Munitions cannot be allowed to 
suffer, and exports can be allowed to suffer only if 
the nation lives upon its capital. 


That, briefly, is the position, and Mr. McKenna has 
done a sterling service in promptly and clearly 
putting it to the country in his first responsible speech 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. McKenna 
suggests that recruiting speakers should add an exhor- 
tation to economy as an exordium to their speeches. 
Certainly it is no easy task to-bring the public to 
realise and to practise this necessary thrift. The whole 
training and tendency of the public has for a genera- 
tion been in the opposite direction. Our late legisla- 
tion has certainly not encouraged thrift. The instinct 
to save has long ceased to be respectable; and hardly 
anyone wishes to be conspicuous for their saving. 
The instinct to spend freely has its generous side, no 
doubt; but few will deny that it has been too freely 
encouraged of late. We have now to teach thrift to 
the spendthrift. The thriftless are thoroughly bad 
citizens—we must teach them that. 


Debates, as the term was understood in the House 
of Commons before the war, are not wanted to-day; 
therefore, the fact that on Monday a disappointed 
member missed getting off his intended speech on 
the Budget Bill cannot really be of consequence— 
as the member himself had the humour to realise— 
except to a few minnows and sticklebacks devoted to 
a Parliamentary ‘‘game’’. The only place for the 
stock performers or the stage performers of Parlia- 
ment to-day is well behind the scenes; or, still better 
—-if they are inclined to chatter and hold forth—well 
outside the stage door. But is it really necessary to 
report their proceedings—if they insist on proceeding 
—at allin the Press? We suggest that the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ might severely curtail the 
space given to the ‘ much-talkers’’ with benefit to 


(1) themselves, (2) their readers, (3) the public welfare. 


The way in which the old infatuated sense of their 
own importance and their own grievances still lingers 
in some quarters was well illustrated by a remark by 
Mr. Dillon in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
He spoke of himself and his friends as having had 
““some rather cruel blows’’. With thousands of men 
at the Front being wounded and killed every week: 
with all the more active and virile politicians outside 
the Government employed on war service; Mr. Dillon 
and his circle of pure old-fashioned Parliamentarians— 
the nature of whose service is an essentially comfort. 
able and secure ‘‘debate’’ at Westminster—complain 
sorrowfully that they have received ‘‘ some rather 
cruel blows’’! He speaks as if they were being hard 
worked twelve hours a day seven days in the week; 
or even as if they were being bombed or gassed. 


We suppose no prophet has ever been more com. 
pletely justified in a political warning and in a national 
policy ardently preached for years than Lord Roberts, 
Those who listened to the straight, driving speech of 
Lord Milner and to the persuasive intellectualism of 
Mr. Harold Cox at the annual meeting of the National 
Service League this week could hardly fail to recall 
that great soldier and high-souled patriot. It is true 
that every man worth styling a man, everyone with 
a little spark of candour or a conscientious scruple, 
honours himself to-day by honouring Lord Roberts, 
It is true, too, that every honest opponent of Lord 
Roberts a year ago—and he had very many honest 
opponents before the war—has cried peccavi. And 
yet the arousing that Lord Roberts predicted is not 
yet complete. The wheel is not yet full circle. 


Signs of the new spirit of alertness and thorough. 
ness in the Government are shown in the speedy ap- 
pointment of a very expert and strong committee on food 
supplies, under the chairmanship of Lord Milner. Con- 
serving and increasing our supplies of meat and bread 
is a matter which had to be taken in hand without 
further delay. The shortage in wheat, apart from 
military successes, which must not be counted until 
they are declared, must again be very serious as the 
year advances; and the shortage in meat is a per 
manent condition of the war. These matters cannot be 
left to chance. The British farmers are already calling 
for guidance and for guarantees. Lord Milner’s com- 
mittee has all the necessary knowledge and enterprise 
for the important work in front of it. The names of 
Mr. A. D. Hall and Mr. Rowland Prothero are evi- 
dence of that. 


If this food committee is one sign of resolute enter- 
prise in the new Minister of Agriculture, Sir John 
Simon’s clear and emphatic statement on Thursday on 
the alien question is another. Frankly he told the 
House that, though the Home Office is advised by the 
military and naval authorities in the matter of spies, it 
will hold itself entirely responsible to the House and 
the country in dealing with all aliens. Moreover, there 
will be only one principle observed :—‘‘ Namely, that 
when it was fairly shown that an individual was dan- 
gerous to the State because he was at large, whether 
because of hostile origin or hostile associations, he 
must, even though a British subject, submit to the rule 
just like everybody else.’’ 


The forecast of Mr. Lloyd George’s Munitions Bill, 
to be introduced next Wednesday, puts a period to all 
talk of ‘‘ forced ’’ labour. Military discipline obviously 
cannot be enforced—obligatory service cannot be re 
quired—of workers in the factory till it has been 
required of the nation. Mr. Lloyd George’s announce 
ment that there will be no compulsion of labour sur- 
prises no one who has really thought at all on this 
question. Meantime we wait for details as to the 
working of the new scheme. Its object is (1) to ensure 
a suspension of all trade union rules which limit out 
put, (2) to provide by compulsory arbitration against 
any possibility of strikes, (3) to limit employers’ war 
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rofits by a scheme of averages, (4) to use the trade 
nions as recruiting agents for voluntary labourers who 
ill go where they are most required, (5) to enforce dis- 
ipline by a system of fines to be imposed by a Muni- 
‘ons Court. The main feature of the scheme appears 
orce—namely, the trust and power accorded to the 
rade unions. The value of these arrangements clearly 
Hepends absolutely on their loyalty to the Government 
nd their power to impose discipline upon their 
embers. 


We are glad the Prime Minister on Tuesday ended 
pnce and for all the absurd rumour that the Allies are 
plready ‘‘through"’ at the Dardanelles. That story was 
spread last week in London, and every gobe-mouche 
ad firm hold of it by Saturday morning. It un- 
foubtedly affected the price of wheat, and greenhorns 
hastened to get out their maps and explain how it was 
e beginning of the end of the war. Only a few 
miles, they declared, and Constantinople is ours. 

e amazing thing is that these fairy stories are 
pelieved by ordinary educated people in many instances 
quite as firmly as they are by uneducated people. But 
who invents and spreads them at the start? Who- 
ever are the originators, we can be sure of this—they 
are not good friends to this country. It is stories of 
is kind, without a grain of truth in them, that often 
lead to depression and misery: the chatterers of false 
good news are a pest at a time like this. 


We believe with the Prime Minister that the Dar- 
danelles operation will be duly carried through with 
success; and that it will be a master stroke of war. 
Meantime, the newspapers and the public should not 
belittle the splendid work of the Allied Armies and 
Navies there by inventing or imagining preposterous, 
premature victories. It would be a relief if some of 
the silly papers who have printed rubbish about the 
Turks ‘‘ packing up’’ and leaving Constantinople 
would themselves pack up and leave London. 


The German pressure upon Lemberg has increased 
during the week. Their attack on this part of the 
Russian line is now the chief factor of the campaign. 
The Russian line in Galicia sweeps from positions on 
the San to the Dniester marshes, Lemberg being in 
the middle of the arc. If the Germans can break the 
line at Lemberg the Russian armies in Galicia are 
slit into two segments, the south-eastern segment 
being isolated and in the gravest danger. This would 
account for the evacuation of the Bukowina, where 
@ibe Russians are falling back from Czernowitz to the 
frontier. The attack on Lemberg must necessarily 
ect indirectly a further retreat and concentration of 
the Russian armies, of which the retirement from Czer- 
howitz would seem to be the preliminary step. 


There has been an energetic and brilliant advance 
of the French Armies this week near Arras. Their 
progress is described as ‘‘important’’, and it is 
ing maintained. East of Festubert on Tuesday 
ening our men captured the first line of German 
renches along a mile of the front, but were forced 
Q retire in the night. The following day they again 
tacked north of Hooge, occupying and holding all 
he enemy’s first trenches on a front of 1,000 yards. 
Ooge is a few miles to the south-east of Ypres—a 
lercely contested village for many weeks past. 


On the Italian frontier the Italians are still able to 
Mivance, except in the region of the Carnic Alps, where 
strong Austrian movement directed against Venetia 
has lately developed. There is fierce fighting—no 
mere affair of advance guards—in these threatened 
alleys, more especially in the Val d’Inferno. The 
_ have not yet succeeded in any of their 


The raid upon Karlsruhe has been received with 
ordial satisfaction. Quite apart from the fact that 
Aarlsruhe is the capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden 


and a garrison town, it was clearly right that a raid 
in force should be made into the enemy’s territory in 
reprisal for the late incursions by Zeppelin. War 
upon towns where very grievous harm is likely to be 
done to civilian property and lives as well as to the 
belligerent enemy is not much to the liking of French 
or British airmen. But the raid on Karlsruhe is wholly 
justified and heartily commended by our people. 


The expedition is officially described as a “ re- 
prisal’’; and frem this point of view it certainly 
seems to have been effective. The damage to life and 
property was considerable. The attack was carried 
out in broad daylight by twenty-three machines, only 
two of which were lost, though the squadron was 
vigorously received at all military points along their 
route. The aeroplane keeps its pride of place as a 
weapon of brilliant offence within a short radius. The 
one advantage of the Zeppelin is the greater range 
of action. It fortunately happens that Mr. Tennant 
was this week able in the House of Commons to tell 
us something of what has been done, and is doing, in 
the aerial service. There can be no doubt that here 
the French and British armies are heroically served— 
witness the late unforgettable achievement of Lieu- 
tenant Warneford, V.C. His death this week—a 
death met in the simple discharge of his duty—leaves 
him the inheritor of a renown young, but not unfulfilled. 


The Greek elections are going well for the party of 
M. Venizelos. M. Venizelos, it will be remembered, 
recently had to retire from office owing to his ener- 
getic policy of war. His party will probably go back 
to a Parliament with a majority of two to one in his 
favour. 


The negotiations between the German and American 
Governments are at present in suspense. The attitude 
of America being firmly and clearly defined, it now 
remains to see what answer Germany will make. It 
is expected that Germany will invite the United States 
to arrange with Great Britain on what terms the mari- 
time war shall continue. Germany can hardly re- 
affirm her submarine policy in the light of President 
Wilson’s censure. Meantime the friends of America 
gladly observe that Mr. Bryan’s retirement has not 
weakened the will or the policy of the American 
Government. It has rather tended to close all ranks 
in loyal support of the President. 


Lord Robert Cecil announced this week in the House 
that the German Government has ordered the release of 
the British officers who were lately sent to detention 
barracks. This ends, let us hope, all talk and policy 
of reprisals as regards prisoners of war. Nobody of 
weight on this side has ever wished to turn Donington 
Hall into a ‘‘ Do-the-boys Hall’’; and we imagine 
that by now the German Army, if not the German 
public, is secretly regretting its harsh and most unmili- 
tary treatment of prisoners. We hope some system of 
exchanging prisoners may be tried presently. 


From America to Germany and thence to neutral 
countries is travelling the story that a person, said to 
be associated with the Saturpay Review, has contri- 
buted certain articles to the American newspapers in 
which British statesmen and policy are held up to 
odium and abuse, and the cause of Germany glorified. 
That story is, of course, a brazen lie. No person 
connected with the Sarurpay Review is contributing 
any such articles. We notice that a paper published 
at Basel—‘‘ Basler Anzeiger’’—has been helping to 
spread this story. We hope that when the power of 
Germany is battered down and the Powers are re- 
arranging and settling the country, stern measures will 
be taken with the reptile Press of Germany. But it 
will have to be put on a wholly new basis. The present 
Press of Germany will have to be reformed out of 
existence. The men who are responsible for it to-day 
have too long been accustomed to a regimen of daily 
falsehood. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
COALITION OR CHAOS. 


T is a cheap and easy thing to cry down the present 
Government by cealition. The weakness of 
coalitions is a commonplace of history—a theme on 
which the schoolboy essayist is invited to cut his 
political teeth. Most of the points to be urged against 
coalitions in general, and Mr. Asquith’s Coalition in 
particular, have inevitably occurred to the framers and 
supporters of the present Government. But there are 
other and incomparably stronger considerations to be 
urged upon the cther side—considerations which give 
to any hostile criticism of the Government to-day an 
appearance of disloyalty. 
To begin with, the present Government is the 
Government desired by the country. It was not the 
personal whim of a few political leaders that a coali- 
tion should be formed. The Coalition was not the 
fruit of a sudden personal desire on the part of the 
Prime Minister to share his responsibility. Indeed, 
Mr. Asquith has honourably explained that the step was 
distasteful to him. It involved breaking with old col- 
leagues, forming new political friendships and habits, 
and sacrificing many things which formerly were sup- 
posed to be essential. The Coalition was the result, 
not of the wishes of party leaders, but virtually of a 
mandate from the country. Lord Lansdowne rightly 
put this as the leading motive of the men who entered 
the new Government. The country desired to see an 
end of party. The party truce was notenough. A truce 
supposes the resuming of hostilities. A truce is the 
tacit ignoring of disputes left in abeyance. This par- 
ticular truce also involved that one half of the political 
world looked on while the other half did the work. 
The public had begun to realise that the war could not 
be fought successfully in this way. There was no 
room in this war for men who could not forget every- 
thing and start afresh. It was beginning to be per- 
ceived that the war not merely suspended all party 
controversy, it dwarfed it to a battle of the pigmies 
—made it of no account, obliterated it from the minds 
of everyone with a sense of present reality. 
The Coalition is the product of that growing convic- 


able and willing to help, but compelled by the pre 
dents to stand idly by. Mr. Asquith wisely decig 
that the precedents must be sacrificed, and tha; 
should be made possible for every party to contrib } 
its best men to the general task. In taking this gp 
he acted as a patriotic, and as a popular, leader, 

acted upon his sense of what the country required: 
and his colleagues loyally went with him. 

Such are the plain facts and motives which deter. 
niined the setting up of a Coalition Government, jy, 
Asquith has made an attempt to combine in one Cai, 
net some part of the talent and enthusiasm of eve, 
political group with a following in the country. Ty 
Coalition stands for the collected wisdom and ex 
rience of all classes and interests. It follows thy 
criticism of the Coalition—action or speech which aing 
at weakening the Coalition and undermining its png 
tige or authority—cannot usefully be allowed. 
have the right to ask of anyone who criticises ¢j 
Coalition to say frankly what his grievance or py. 
pose may be. Is it that the right men were’not 
of them included or that the wrong men were ng 
all of them rejected? Such criticism, if persisted ig 
must lead to general confusion and ultimate collapy 
Criticism on such grounds as this invites a gener 
epidemic of Cabinet making and Cabinet breakix 
which can end only in ruinous personal animositix 
and a general loss of public energy. Mr. Asquith 
has settled the composition of the Cabinet. He wa 
the only public man in a position to do so with th 
necessary and final authority. Those who refuse 
accept his decision in all these personal matters a 
working to weaken and to destroy the new Govern 
ment. 

Again, therefore, let all such criticasters declare ther 
purpose. What do they propose shall follow th 
cownfall of the Coalition? Are they frankly set upm 
a return to Party Government? Do they desire to se 
the Liberals in or the Tories in? Mr. Asquith ha 
himself decided that a Liberal Government is no longe 
able to deal unsupported with the war. A purey 
Liberal Government has broken down. The lait 


/ events are against it, and the sense of the county 


tion in the country—a conviction which is the bed-rock | 
fact of our position as a fighting power to-day. Party | 


controversy and party division exist no longer for any- 
one in touch with the reality of the struggle in which 
we are engaged. The country requires of its repre- 
sentatives, not merely that they should ignore party 
issues, as in the old time of truce, but that they should 
be unaware that party issues exist. There can be no 
talk in the coming time-—without disloyalty to the 
common purpose on which the nation is set—of dif- 
ferences postponed, of energy reserved for party 
settlements after the armistice. There is no longer a 
domestic armistice, for there is no longer a domestic 
war. The political public on both sides in the coun- 
try has outgrown the old attitude of ‘‘ we’ll settle 
the Germans first and then we’ll settle you’’. That 
attitude is now unthinkable. The country knows 
that such an attitude means disaster for all parties 
alike. 

This, then, is the first and best sanction of the 
Coalition :—that it meets the country’s need for a 
visible embodiment of its conviction that only the war 
counts for anything at all in public life to-day. The 
next point is intimately bound up with this. It has 
been keenly realised in these last months that the 
wisdom and resources of one party in the State were 
not sufficient to cope with the most gigantic task ever 
imposed upon a Government. The late Government 
was seen to be staggering under too great a burden. 
It could not manage and provide for everything. We 
need not now go into the evidence of this. The imme- 


diate reasons for Mr. Asquith’s decision to broaden 
the basis of his Government are only important for 
the light they throw upon a general truth which must 
now be accepted as an axiom. Here were men ob- 
served to be overweighted, while there were others 


is against it. A purely Conservative Government i 
equally impracticable. It would not have a majority 
in the House. It would imply a general and a com 
tested election—-which would clearly be flying in th 
face of the general conviction that we have no energy 
or thought to spare at this time for anything’ but the 
war. As the political position at present stands the 
Government must be either a Liberal Governmett 
helped by Conservatives or a Conservative Gover 
ment helped by Liberals. Are we, then, to wreck tit 
present working arrangement merely to change tit 
inscription upon the lintel of the Cabinet? 

Any other alternative is at present wild and inc 
culable. No patriotic man would dream of putting the 
Coalition in peril on behalf of some imaginary Third 
Party or Dictatorship. The present Coalition is tht 
only practicable arrangement at this time. It is@ 
point of rest between Party Government, which tf 
nation has rejected, and a headlong plunge into tf 
unknown. The Coalition must be accepted as oft 
of those workable arrangements which the Briti 
people have always so well known how to make t 
meet extraordinary needs. Beyond it lies a leap! 
the dark whose consequences no one is in the leas 
able to foresee, except that it must necessarily i 
volve a waste of energy and time. It has become # 
first duty of every patriotic man—of everyone Wi 
desires to see the nation’s whole endeavour bent up) 
the war—to support the Coalition without reser 
Those who talk of the weakness of coalitions, W! 
recite dismal precedents, who cannot expel the politic 
Adam or realise that party politics are finished—thom 
in a word, who contribute in any way to desitt 
public faith in Mr. Asquith’s Government, are doi 
a grave disservice to their country. Moreover, thf 
are acting without common fairness to the men W 
have consented to forget their differences in a comm 
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fort to unite and lead the nation in the war with | 
‘ermany. The prophets of disaster sometimes help 
jisasters to occur. The best way to bring about the | 
failure of the Coalition is to predict that it will fail. 
There is no sign of failure, and not a particle 
of evidence that any other form of Government is 

ssible or desirable. It will be a very grave day for | 
the country if the Coalition should ever be found un- | 
equal to the burden of the war. We see to-day no > 
real sign whatever of this. 


LORD KITCHENER AND LORD ROBERTS. 


N Tuesday, Sir A. B. Markham, Radical M.P. for | 
Mansfield, made an attack on Lord Kitchener. 

He declared that if a civilian had done as Lord 
Kitchener had done, he would be execrated and driven | 
out of public life in half an hour; but because he was | 
a soldier he was regarded as a hero, and everyone that | 
criticised him was regarded as a traitor. Sir A. B. | 
Markham went on to declare that Lord Kitchener was | 


had done everything to disparage the Territorial Army. | 


A more offensive and insolent speech—and a more 
foolish one—we cannot recall. 

Remembering the marked protestations of loyalty 
towards Lord Kitchener which the chief Radical papers 
in London have lately made, we turned with some 
curiosity on Wednesday to the leading morning and 
evening Radical journals in London in order to see 
what measure of punishment they would deal out to 
the Radical member for Mansfield. Will our readers 
believe it?-—not one of these newspapers had a single 
remark to make on the speech of their friend and poli- 
tical colleague! They by no means passed over the 
debate during which the attack on Lord Kitchener was 
made. On the contrary, they had much to say about 
it, One of these newspapers, for example, patted on 
the back Mr. Dillon, another rebuked Sir H. Dalziel for 
saying a critical word or two about the last Govern- 
ment. But one and all they carefully refrained from 
any editorial allusion to the violent personal attack of 
their political colleague, Sir A. B. Markham, M.P., on 
Lord Kitchener. 

Shall we be very ungenerous if we suggest that the 
late protestations of admiration and loyalty towards 
Lord Kitchener by these Radical papers in London 
were hypocritical protestations? We fear that we must 
suggest it; and we fancy that honest and intelligent 
minds—whether Radical, Tory, or Socialist—will come 
to precisely the same conclusion. Fortunately, very 
fortunately, the Radical Press in London is not the 
Radical Party in London. Its conduct and its com- 
ments bear, we think, very little resemblance indeed 
to the attitude of the responsible leaders of that Party, 
who have acted all through the late crisis with dignity, 
as English gentlemen. Fortunately, moreover, the 
temper of the Radical Press in London does not, we 


| 
in the wrong place, and added that Lord Kitchener | 
| 
| 
| 


believe, reflect the temper of the great majority of the 
members of the rank and file of that Party either in 
London or in the Provinces; and we are tolerably sure 
that they will resent Sir A. B. Markham’s speech on 
Lord Kitchener and regard it as hateful. 

As to Lord Kitchener, we can only repeat the 
substance of an article on the subject in the SaruRDAY 
Review of 29 May. He has done what no other living 
man could have done in raising a vast Army by his 
Personality and the very splendid glamour of his name. 
If his work had been only one-half as great as it has 
been, his would have been a consummate achievement. 
The talk about the desirability of having a civilian 
Minister in his place at the War Office is the trumpery | 
talk of Parliamentary pedantry. It is the talk of men 
Who are not informed and have not a vestige of | 
magination. Who but Lord Kitchener, we should | 
like to know, could have raised without the aid of the 
State such an Army as fills England to-day, and is 
destined, come what may, to fling the German out of 
Belgium and the Turk from the Dardanelles? Could | 
Sir A. B. Markham, M.P. for Mansfield, installed at 
the War Office, have raised without the aid of the’ 


little finger even of the State an Army of millions? 
We think not. He might not have raised an Army 
one-fourth or one-eighth as big. None of them could. 
The best thing incomparably which the last Govern- 
ment did was to put Lord Kitchener at the head of 
the War Office; and, doing that, they made some 


_ amends, we can gratefully admit, for the worst thing 


they ever did-—namely, reproaching and belittling Lord 
Roberts when in September 1912 he solemnly warned 
the country of the nearness and direness of the German 
peril. 


Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener will rank as 


_ our greatest men in the first two decades of the 
| twentieth century. The first brought us through the 


South African War when we were low and depressed 
and shamed indeed; though twelve years or so later 


_ his traducers overlooked this, and, thinking that he 


was used up and very nearly dead, set on him with 
poisoned claw; the second will bring us, though Sir 
A. B. Markham and his friends may not believe it, 
through the European War. 


WATERLOO, WELLINGTON AND THE WAR. 


ESTERDAY, the eighteenth of June, was the 
Centenary of Waterloo. So much has been 
written about this battle that no person of sense 
would gratuitously add another page. But Waterloo 
concerns us now partly because it rescued the world 
from a peril similar to the present enemy, and partly 
because its period is a lesson and a great encourage- 
ment. After twenty years of war, with difficulty, the 
British Isles sent to the field of Waterloo less than 
30,000 troops, and of these only 12,000 were Peninsu- 
lar veterans. Ten months of war have gained from 
our own public an alert duty to the State far and away 
more general than that which two decades gradually 
coerced from Wellington’s generation. Even William 
Pitt was readier to collect islands in far-off seas than 
to brave with enough vigour the crankiness of his 
countrymen. Wellington was usually hampered by the 
timid conduct of the British Ministers, and once he 
was thrown on his own resources for feeding his 
trcops, as Lord Liverpool could send him neither corn 
nor specie from England. To know that we have 
advanced as a nation far beyond the general British 
spirit of that period is very encouraging. Despite all 
shortcomings—and they are many and serious—we 
are better citizens, man for man, than those who 
thwarted Pitt and Wellington. According to Spencer 
Walpole, the troops who fought at Waterloo were 
received coldly on their return home—a fact wonder- 
fully at odds with the present mood of the British 
people. 

To-day, again, no patriot feels that all has yet been 
done that will be done. The present spirit is thought 
of as a fine thing to be vastly bettered, and the desire to 
improve it gains ground daily in all reputable house- 
holds. One-half of the nation is wide-awake and 
eager; the other half asks for gallant leadership. All 
will be well if the people decline to pass from self- 
criticism into self-applause. 

But we must not forget those earlier soldiers who 
won heirloom heroisms for British regiments, and who 
were even as brave as our splendid men of to-day. 
Old regiments and their traditions are magical; they 
transform new soldiers into emulative sons of their 
forerunners. To chasten the pride we take in our own 
troops, let us regard our new armies as children of the 
old ones, the veteran dead; and let us gain from 
Waterloo and Wellington a national standard of 
courage that will enable us to appreciate without 
exaggeration the fortitude that reigns now in every 
trench and battle in Flanders and the Dardanelles. 

Wellington, so far as we are concerned, was Water- 
loo, for he reaped the harvest of victory which Blacher 
carried with British help. His name and fame put a 
seasoned grit into the many raw militia drafts that 
fought in his regiments. Most of the Peninsular men 
had been sent to America, but those that remained— 
12,000 in all—were invaluable for their wise, cool 
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intrepidity. 
Waterloo force as ‘‘ the worst army ever brought 
together ’’, even ‘‘an infamous army’’, though its 
great spirit was his own, as its doings proved. From 
Napier we learn what the Wellingtonian soldier was at 
his best in those veteran divisions whose work in 
Spain made wonderful deeds commonplace. No Field- 
Marshal can ever expect to have better soldiers. 
Prodigies of valour were achieved as a matter of 
course, usually with insufficient aid from artillery. 
There was no parcels post to bring luxuries to the 
battle lines. There was no incessant campaign at 
home to aid war funds and charities. Surgery was 
primitive, anesthetics were unknown, and microbes— 
not yet discovered—bred septic evils in the shattering 
wounds made by large bullets. Hospitals were so 
bad, even in great cities, that to read about them in 
the medical pages of Buchan is horrible. After a 
battle the sufferings of the wounded put hell into hours 
or into weeks and months. And let none suppose that 
the hand-to-hand fighting of those days was less 
terrible in its toll on lives than is the entrenched war- 
fare waged to-day with scientific weapons. The 
British troops at Waterloo, less than 30,000, lost 
15,000 in killed and wounded. There is much random 
talk about the deadliness of modernised warfare, but 
let us hope that the battle-toll of Waterloo will con- 
tinue to prove by its percentage the superior deadliness 
of much earlier fighting. 

To remember all the conditions under which 
Wellington’s men fought is to be astounded by their 
courage and endurance. Even Napier was often 
amazed by the deeds done in Spain, though he took 
part in them. It seemed to him that posterity would 
find it difficult to credit the tale of the victorious night 
of horrors at Badajos, when 3,500 men fell in a few 
hours. ‘‘Let it be considered that this frightful 
carnage took place in a space of less than a hundred 
square yards; that the slain died not all suddenly, nor 
by one manner of death; that some perished by steel, 
some by shot, some by water; that some were crushed 
and mangled by heavy weights, some trampled upon, 
some dashed to atoms by the fiery explosions; that for 
hours this destruction was endured without shrinking, 
and the town was won at last. Let these things be 
considered, and it must be admitted a British army 
bears with it an awful power. And false would it be 
to say the French were feeble. The garrison stood 
and fought manfully and with good discipline, behaving 
worthily. Shame there was none on any side. Yet 
who shall do justice to the bravery of the British 
soldiers or the noble emulation of the officers? .. . 
No age, no nation, ever sent forth braver troops to 
battle than those who stormed Badajos.”’ 

Wellington, as students of war well know, hated 
courage that did not arise from an evident duty essential 
to the progress of the work inhand. Intrepid acts that 
weakened their own side, or that had a tendency to be 
self-assertive, were rebuked by his protective discip- 
line. He demanded regimental bravery and indomit- 
able self-control. After the evacuation of Almeida 
Wellington issued to his army a strong appeal against 
the follies of scattered and undisciplined valour. ‘‘ The 
officers of the army may depend upon it that the enemy 
to whom they are opposed is not less prudent than 
powerful. Notwithstanding what has been printed in 
gazettes and newspapers, we have never seen small 


Wellington himself described his mixed | 


_ is a strong heart beating with the cool, proud ardg, 


bodies, unsupported, successfully opposed to large; nor | 


has the experience of any officer realised the stories | 


which all have read of whole armies being driven by a | 


handful of light infantry and dragoons.’’ Wellington 
would have given the V.C. to a whole regiment for its 
loyal service through a great crisis, rather than to a 
single man for a very conspicuous act. He singled 
out Macdonnell as the bravest man at Waterloo, not 
because the giant Highlander was an egotist in 
courage, but because he was a fine officer who “‘ held 
Hougoumont after all!’’ Macdonnell, too, being 
superlatively brave, was beautifully modest, so he 
passed on the reputation he had won to the sergeant 
who had fought with him at the gate of Hougoumont. 


| scholarship, and at most of the studies that refine met 


Every patriot should make friends again with Napier | 


an 


and with other Wellingtonian historians. Every p 


that great battles need. The Fusiliers at Albuera, the 
wondrous forced marches of the immortal |; 
Brigade, the famous ride of Captain William Lig 
at Vic Bigorre, the death of Lieutenant Edward Fre, 
of the 43rd, at the first storming of the Rhune roc, 
in the Battle of the Nivelle, 10 November 1813, ay 
among the stories that everyone should read this weg, 
end. Such battle courage is the most living link thy 
unites the generations of British history into a pere, 
nial influence, a contemporary of all the ages and sagg 
in a thousand years and more. Our own generatiq 
has read far too much cheap fiction and far too litt, 
about the valour that achieved freedom and empire, 
Its tastes were valetudinarian until the present wa 
came as a fierce regeneration. In every church this 
Sunday the Allied troops who fought at Waterkg 
should be remembered with gratitude; and from 
Napoleon himself we get a motto as useful to ourselves 
as it was to the British squares on 18 June 1815. Fi 
years after the battle, at St. Helena, Napoleon said 
the British, ‘‘ One might as well try to charge th 

a wall’’. ‘‘ Sire ’’, Soult explained before the batth 
began, ‘‘I know these English. They will die m 
the ground upon which they stand before they lose it" 

Napier in a brief passage enables us to see thee 
noble optimists :— 

‘That the British infantry soldier is more robust 
than the soldier of any other nation can scarcely he 
doubted by those who, in 1815, observed his powerful 
frame, distinguished amidst the united armies d 
Europe, and, notwithstanding his habitual excess in 
drinking, he sustains fatigue, and wet, and the ex 
tremes of cold and heat with incredible vigour. When 
completely disciplined, and three years are required 
to accomplish this, his port is lofty, and his movements 
free; the whole world cannot produce a nobler spec 
men of military bearing, nor is the mind unworthy of 
the outward man. He does not, indeed, possess that 
presumptuous vivacity which would lead him to dictate 
to his commanders, or even to censure real errors, 
although he may perceive them; but he is observant, 
and quick to comprehend his orders, full of resources 
under cifficulties, calm and resolute in danger, and 
more than usually obedient and careful of his officers 
in moments of imminent peril. It has been asserted 
that his undeniable firmness in battle is the result of a 
phlegmatic constitution uninspired by moral feeling. 
Never was a more stupid calumny uttered. Napoleon's 
troops fought in bright fields where every helmet 
caught some beams of glory, but the British soldier 
conquered under the cold shade of aristocracy; ™ 
honours awaited his daring, no despatch gave his nam 
to the applauses of his countrymen; his life of danger 
and hardship was uncheered by hope, his death ut 
noticed. Did his heart sink therefore! Did he not 
endure with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ilk, 
sustain the most terrible assaults in battle unmoved, 
and, with incredible energy overthrow every opponent, 
at all times proving that, while no physical militay 
qualification was wanting, the fount of honour wa 
also full and fresh within him !”’ 


CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. 


AR strikes somewhat hard at literature, evel 
as it strikes at painting, at sculpture, @ 


and raise them towards light and sweetness: and yt 
war, even through the contrasts which it offers betwett 
its own violent materialism and the spirituality of sut 
studies, serves to emphasise the value of “tt 
Humanities ’’. Soldiers and sailors in many instanc 
recognise this not less than do civilians who miss tht 
high privilege, some because of their years, othet 
through physical defect, to share their duties on th 
field or waters. More soldiers and sailors recogn® 
this to-day than have done so in any war England hi 
waged; for there never has been a campaign cartl 
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Every Page on by this country in which so many men devoted to | the 
greatest poets. That was Charles Lamb, who left 
eel ews all nese of the arts have been en- | us the two little series of papers, immortal every one 
me Ta, tem gaged. One sees somet ing of their work to-day, and | of them and with no rival at all in English.’’ The 
tal | not seldom, in print; even sundry lines written in rare | work of a man like this aglow and warm to-day as 
a . i =©moments of har purge or reverie from the front. The | when it left his pen a century or more since, belongs 
se reer mpmanities. and an ene es to shine in them, as | truly to the Humanities. We welcome Elia to the 
this ne, ag : ar. in | indignation he deplored that Southey, whom he loved, 
1S week this class we assuredly need not hesitate to set the | should by ill fate be a Reviewer. 
& link the work of Charles Lamb, essays, verses, everything he > 
wrote ; we take a special pleasure in 
; Sages rintin, e little series of his letters to Miss Kell 
SeNeratio which Be for the first time appear in print. "name THE GREAT WAR. 
thing by Charles APPRECIATION (No. 46) By VIEILLE MOousTACHE. 
re, recious; for he has become to a great number o: 
resent wa ple who care for literature an intimate Tus 
‘hurch this friend, something of a boon companion. Elia, as a ISITORS to the Vatican at Rome will recall 
Waterlofil writer in the Sarurpay Review said not long ago, among the art treasures in its halls and vesti- 
and from is no mere writer of a book. Elia is a person: a bules two splendid specimens of statuary which stand 
> ourselves character. ‘‘ He is almost as real to-day, perhaps, to | facing one another, depicting each all the strength and 
815. Fire not a few of us, as the men, women, boys, and girls vigour of a manhood trained to the last ounce tu contest 
ON said of we mingled with when first we knew and revelled in | With bare fists for the laurels of a boxer. Nature has 
oo the ‘ Essays ’"—and in the sensitive story, ‘Rosamund | gifted both alike with stature and a befitting power 
pe bate Gray’, faery and spiritual as a little song by Blake. | Of sinew and muscle. The competitors stand on 
i die Indeed, he seems all as real as one or two of the figures | firm feet with body poised for the onset, and with 
y lose it of one’s past, figures vanished and grown vague, like | limbs governed by mind as they search in each other’s 
see thes the playmates he mused on himself in his poem. eyes the motive of an opening move. To the spectator 
‘Ts it possible, when once in our youth we have read | the posture would appear to betoken an even struggle 
“ — and gloried in Elia, to tire at all of him? One has | With these two types of magnificent virility. Their 
— by never heard of such a case, and if one did would | very nudity, seemingly weaponless, bespeaks the level 
aie 4 scarcely believe it. With too many books there is a | terms upon which they open the combat. And yet 
excell woeful disillusion; people have been moved to tears of | upon the countenance of one of them there steals a 
d thea laughter over Max Adeler and Mark Twain, only to be frown of contemptuous horror as his quick eye detects 
- Whe moved later on in life to something like groans of | that this is for him no equal contest. The open palm 
required boredom when they have tried again, say, ‘ Out of | of his adversary’s right hand discloses a thong which 
ovens the Hurley Burley’ or sundry celebrated bits from | binds a mailed fist upon the knuckles when they close. 
ler speci ‘The Tramp Abroad’. It is somewhat the same with | For one it is to be a life and death struggle. His art 
worthy of various other things in light literature. But did any- | must be to parry until he wears out his foe if he can 
sess Al one who once read and cared for ‘Roast Pig’ ever | manage it. Canova’s two noble boxers stand as all 
to dicta lose the taste for it in later life? Similarly it is not | the art world knows in a recess, with but Perseus as 
] eo in the least to be believed that Sarah Battle, a gentle- | a companion, among the treasures of the Ancients col- 
beareilll woman born—now with God-—ever lost her hold on a | lected in the Palace of the Popes. What an acknow- 
resoulll true reader of Elia. Her opinions on Whist, her clear | ledgment of triumph to modern skill! 
ger, and fire, clean hearth, and the rigour of the game are a Damoxenus and Kreugas, chiselled but a century 
3 cee liberal education in themselves. They constitute a | ago, are veritable symbols of Briton and Teuton as 
ase little philosophy of life. Whist can never quite go | they face one another in 1915 in the footholds made by 
sult aa out, Bridge can never kill it, whilst Sarah Battle lives. | each on the soils of France and Belgium, Nay, more, 
| feeling, “Sarah Battle was drawn firm and sure from life by | there is a German ring about the name of the un- 
apoleon’s an artist of ripe experience; and in this lies one of | chivalrous Greek. What leeway have we not to make 
y helmet the great secrets of Elia’s charm and strength. All | up to equalise the duel! Here is a picture from the 
h soldie his best work, such as ‘ Dream-Children: A Reverie’, | pen of a lady traveller in the country of our Ally : 
racy; ‘Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist’, ‘Christ’s Hos- | ‘‘ The boiler had burst, and as all the workmen are 
his naa pital’, ‘Mackery End’, ‘Old China’, ‘Poor Rela- | making munitions de guerre we civil persons must 
yf dange: tions’, ‘The Superannuated Man’, his poem, ‘The | do without hot water! Numbers of chimneys are 
leath um Old Familiar Faces’, even ‘A Dissertation on Roast | pouring out black and pure white smoke all round 
d he not Pig’, were the fruits of a full experience. Only two | Marseille. All working night and day at the output 
- of ills, things, one common, the other extremely rare, avail | of munitions. Our French officers in the train thought 
inmoved, in the long run in literature. Without them every- | it amazing that English factories open at 6 a.m. They 
ypponent, thing written is quite vain and unenduring. One of | shrugged their shoulders, ‘ Ces Anglais!’ The work- 
military these is experience—hard personal experience—of life. | men here are not asked will they work, they are all 
our was The other is genius, which in some utterly obscure | enrolled and have to go. At Lyons we saw a great 
way can insolently dispense altogether with experience | hall full of soldiers lying and resting, waiting for the 
and in a few irresponsible hours or minutes create its | train to take them on. One of our soldier fellow 
masterpieces. And the pitiable thing about the former | travellers spoke out his mind—the British nation is 
is that often by the time it is at length gained, the fire | still asleep and wants a rude awakening.”’ 
of expression has virtually gone out in the writer. He When, we may well ask, will our people rouse them- 
re, evel Started too soon in life, as another man perhaps starts | selves to give serious thought to the share of the 
ture, a too late—two mortal mistakes, neither of which allows | burden which is theirs? When will they learn that 
fine me . of a remedy. Elia fell into neither. He was not too | they have but to speak to an enemy in the same voice 
and yé young and not too old for his work. Everything | that he speaks to us and with but one tone, and make 
betwett surely combined to make him the best of the essayists: | him tremble for the result of the issue between us? 
r of such hot too poor to sour the temper or to force the writing, | He knows that man for man we are the better in any 
of“ the Rot too rich to induce sloth; not too young to lack | form of contest. 
nstaneti the experience and not too old and tired to lack the fire The unchivalrous form of struggle which the 
miss tht and motive; not too’ much reading, but just the right | foe has initiated is to be met, we are glad to 
, others mixture of him who revels in book lore and of him | note, with equal and perhaps more deadly methods. 
; on th who revels in life. Finally, the natural wit, swift and | Our code must bend to the low status of that of the 
ecognis irrepressible, and, as Selden said wit must be, ‘on | foe if the lives of our brave men are to have equal 
land has the sudden turn’; and yet the man of deep feeling and | chances. Time and overtime on the part of our 
workers are the two all-important factors that will put 


carrie! 


exquisite sympathy who moved on equal terms with 
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a prospect of the end in view. How many oppor- | first in the nation which has the largest proportion of 
tunities have we not already lost? History abounds | Passive onlookers in the struggle and the smallest pro. 
with military disasters the penalties of lost opportuni- portion of combatants. 
ties, but we English care naught for the teachings of Despatches from the Western F ront have been silent 
history. The battle on the Clyde last February with for many weeks. We are privileged to glean from 
its victory for labour has effectually clouded the Communiqués that for unforeseen circumstances, due 
chances of victory to our arms in Flanders in this | to the introduction of methods which are against all the 
month of June 1915. It was no false prophecy that recognised laws of civilised armies, and which have 
was penned in these letters on that very subject. | sullicd the good name of a glorious profession, our 
Will June 1916 see us much further on the road to | line has had to be necessarily withdrawn on the north 
victory we may ask? Is this callous indifference | of Ypres, that Hill 60 has been reduced by mine and 
to the daily slaughter of our brave sons to be shell effect to the size of a hayrick, and is of military 
allowed to go on for ever? The undertone of | value only from a sentimental vantage. The contest 
objection to speeding up labour by drastic methods for the Chateau of Hooge in this zone has brought 
that was evidenced in Parliament is much to be de- | Out all the splendid qualities of offensive which our 
plored. Our workers must bear their share and prove | cavalry have shown, whether on foot or on horse. The 
their true worth as sons of the Empire. As a great struggles in this region, however, cannot fail to remind 
critic has said, ‘‘ Labour is dignified only when it | US that as far back as the month of November last we 
ceases to watch the clock and when duty calls is willing | Were in a much more advanced position in this sector of 
to bear a cross’’. Never did duty call louder to all | Ourline. Farther south the wood of Ploegsteert, better 
patriots to focus their minds upon one set purpose. known to our men as “‘ Plug Street’, appears to havea 
This war will last just so long as we delay bombard- Peculiar fascination for local trials at arms. A wood in 
ing the Germans with shells instead of with words. modern warfare is of singular advantage, and especially 
It is much to be feared that the spirit of our workers S° 1" the spring and summer, shielding the possessors 
has been fed upon a false system of diet. Success is | @5 t must from the reconnoitring eye of the airman, but 
apt to tend to slacken effort for a war purpose in a  ©@St of this particular wood is to be found two poirts 
people who have been taught to live for self and peace of much tactical value—a line of rail to Menin and the 
and quiet. Reverse to the flag of the country might — River Lys. Nature will assist both attack and defence 
be a stimulant to greater exertion, for it is an appeal — according as brain has been put into the system. Even 
that finds out the real man in a nation. There is , the unsightly sandbag, if its contents have contained a 
nothing quite so painful as the truth, as we have | small modicum of quick-growing seed of some sort, 
recently had reason to experience. After ten months | 8T4SS Or maize, will, when the seed has germinated 
of war we have recognised that there has been some 424 forced a growth through the cover, produce a 
mishandling of method somewhere. The proof of the natural tint that will harmonise with the surroundings 
discovery lies in the change of Government. History and delude the eye of both hostile airman and gunner, 
. tells us that ‘‘ Great men no doubt may commit faults, © Science and military art, however, are the factors 
even crimes, with impunity, for the lustre of their | Which must tell in this siege war that dominates the 
achievements throws a shadow over their errors. In | Western theatre. We bumped into some formidable 
such men it is recognised that all is on a colossal scale, | WOrks at Fromelles on the north-east of Neuve Chapelle 
deeds and misdeeds. As they are capable of gigantic and had to own to defeat, but have at length established 
successes they are also capable of tremendous blun- 2 real ascendency to the south of that historical village, 
ders.”” For ten months we have been trying to bolster 1” the line from Richebourg-l’Avoué to Festubert, but 
up a fresh lease of the ‘ Fool’s Paradise’ that we | only with help of gun material from elsewhere. La 
have enjoyed for 99 years. We have paid a heavy — Bassée still defies the joint efforts of ourselves and our 
premium in life and treasure for the attempt, but in | Allies te capture, and but awaits the delivery of the 
our wisdom we have learnt that it is time to ‘‘close | ™eans which lie in the hands of our workers. It is 
the book ’’. This is not the hour to apportion blame, terrible to think that the indomitable spirit which ani- 
nor for bickering about leaders. It is the hour for | ™ates our men is destined to strain at the leash at the 
national cohesion and for ‘action’’ under the best | >idding of their own mates at home. Soak 
minds that the people can discover. United we stand The dogged perseverance of our Ally in his attempt 
to win, divided we inevitably shall fail. Let us con- ‘2 84!" as much footing as he can in the direction 
template the picture that we see before us day after ©f Lens is worthy of high praise. It is this persistent 
day revealed behind a blood-red curtain. effort to capture a tactical vantage point in the enemy 
No strategic purport of the Allied Commander can | line that is reflected in our own daily casualty lists, 
be fulfilled in the long trench line in the Western © for it would be unseemly if by inaction on our own 
theatre until the whole company of actors, managers, | P@tt we permitted our Ally to be overpowered, though 
scene-shifters, supers on all parts of the stage are | it is sad that our efforts are restricted to the pure 
battle perfect. We know full well the able use demonstrative. Carency, Ablain, Notre Dame de 
our foe can make of his splendid administration Lorette, ‘the Labyrinth ’’, Souchez, bear witness to 
of railway service absolutely to smother in its the methods which the offensive must take in order 
infancy any disjointed attack. The hitch at Neuve ‘hat success may be attained. Carefully com 
Chapelle, which involved a pause unlooked for, taught | cealed cemented breastworks, subterranean casemates, 
us what perfect machinery existed behind the hostile | 8lleries, bombproofs, show what brain work has been 
lines to bring up vastly superior numbers both in guns PUt into the defence. Our Ally, unhampered by ae 
and men to meet one single thrust. The Allies have to | tions as to expenditure of shell power, has succeede 
crash through simultaneously in more than one spot | [°t by foot. 
and in each spot with equal determination ere they can Tue Itavian ADVANCE. 
hope to pierce the iron fence many kilometres deep that | An army that proposes to move from West to East 
guards the conquests of the Teuton. This is the only | while a hostile force is in strength to the North con 
method that promises success, for Nature has “pre- | templates performing what is known in military ter- 
cluded the envelopment of flanks on the extended line | minology as a flank march—a most dangerous pro- 
that stretches taut from the sea to neutral Switzer- | cedure. The movement therefore of the armies of our 
land. We have tried, and are still trying, a series of | new Ally across the Isonzo, whatever be the objective, 
local efforts to pinch tactical points in order to deny | cannot succeed unless the menace from the Tyrol is 
the enemy the advantages of lateral movement, and if | placed beyond dispute. Risks may be taken, but as 
possible to pin him to his trenches, to preclude him the | pointed out in a previous letter the guide to strategy in 
opportunity of using superforce elsewhere. This | this theatre was written in the war pages of 1796, and 
method of warfare will not bring the struggle to a | the value of the valley of the Pusterthal emphasised. 
speedy end. We have reason to know how costly | The science of modern defence, especially with the 
is the procedure. It becomes but a test of the staying | past ten months’ experience, may tend to allow of 
power of armed men. Military attrition will develop . the neutralisation of any large offensive movement 
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le 1915. 
—ae on the part of Austria-Hungary from the region of Enfield, roth Mar., 1828. 
ortion of the Trentino, but Italy will do well to avoid the lure | Dear Miss KELLy, 
lest pro, many Many thanks for your kind consideration about our 
aie id the Alps bristle with works of a permanent nature, young friend who a engaged to a clergyman’s family 
; n - the glory of the engineer of old time, the death trap near Bury, and it is settled that she goes there in 
om — of the soldier of the twentieth century. A movable | April. But she and we are equally thankful for the 
oe “ae armament, the heavier the better, is the governing | communication. Emma* has taken the liberty to name 
ich had factor in these days of scientific warfare, and rail and | the situation to a young friend who will wait upon you 
Son pe road are absolute necessary allies for success. We immediately, and whom Emma thinks equally qualified 
tay bed may be sure that, as the offensive has been contem- | with herself in French, and very superior to her in 
ne Dorth plated by Italy with no sudden inspiration, all the ha , lle / al E 
nine and pros and cons for alternative strategy have been music, being & most excellent singer also. =e 
Military thoroughly thrashed out. Nature will come to the hopes you will pardon her recommendation—from her 
"Contest assistance of art if a defensive réle on the north is | intimate knowledge of her young friend, whose dis- 
brought assumed for an ulterior purpose. position she describes as excellent, and her parents and 
hich our We must never forget that Italy is a naval Power | connections as most excellent also. She is about 18, 
er flag - 
last we Austrian blood can wipe out. We may live to witness oe and, whom I have seen and greatly like. We think 
sector @ a fleet action in Southern waters and learn from it | this to be the No.—but it is very near Adam Street, 
t, better some lessons which Germans deny to our sailors in the | Adelphi; but she will call and beg to see Mrs. Bryan 
) havea northern seas. or you, supposing Mrs. B. to be still with you. Emma 
eeciall A firm hold = gaspar of the —_ a would write, but she is at a school here, where she 
~~ eastward may afford the opportunity of a combin passes all the time possible in giving a finish to her 
sSESSOrs land and sea diversion towards the peninsula of Frerch and music before her final departure. 
van, but Istria. The capture of a naval base, as repeatedly M : ell. thank God Salen to the 
remarked in these letters, is a soldier’s job, but the » and joins in thanks 
and the soldier, like a ferret, can bolt the sailor’s quarry, | 42d our friendly remembrances to yourself and our 
defence and unfavourable as may be the situation for an equal | common friends, and above all to good Mrs. Bryan, 
_ Even contest, yet a fleet would be indeed in bad straits if | who has been so thoughtful for Emma. 
ained a she made no effort to fight with the flag flying from We are fixed here at Enfield, on the Chase, next to 
= the main in such open waters as her enemy accorded. Mr, Westwood’s Insurance Office, where, whenever 
uinated This war has been the culmination of surprises you can spare a day and a night, it would be most 
duce a and disappointments. When two out of four Allies satin t y ith M : 
ndings announce to the world after a struggle of ten months | 8*@'¥ying fo see you wi ee 
—— that they are setting to work to mobilise their war | _ Some of us will be in town ere long, and shall try to 
factors factories a ‘‘ thorough ’’ military Power like Germany find you out in your new Old Dean Street, which we 
es the can afford to play tricks. It is this opportunity which | hope you find as pleasant as we did Henrietta Street. 
udable Italy would do well not to lose sight of. Italy stands | I should say something about our not having written 
— just now in a position of military isolation. Her | to you so long, but I am in haste to get this to the 
or armies do not join hands with her Allies. Like | oot with some others which must go by it, so pra 
illage, neutrals elsewhere she is not yet at war with Germany, ‘ yu, pray 
t, but but that Power has a doctrine that preaches ‘‘ Neces- | 2°C€Pt @ hasty but warm remembrance from us alll. 
Le sity knows no laws”’, and with such principles she is Miss Adams has been five years at school at Mrs. 
id our not likely to stand on the usual ceremony of civilised Richardson’s, Dulwich, with Emma, who is sure that 
’ the procedure, but will reverse the order of conducting | Mrs. R. would give her the best of characters. 
. ‘ business and deliver the blow before asking the ques- Pray believe us, 
a tion. Stricken Russia has altered the picture of war Most truly and affectionately yours, 
. both in the East and in the West. CHARLES AND Mary Lams. 
tempt 
ian MIDDLE ARTICLES. Mary Lamb sends her love to Miss Kelly, and she 
steal [E NEW LAMB LETTERS and her whole little household will be most glad to 
nemy SOM E S. M. Exus 4 see her at Enfield, and still more if she will prevail 
lists, ee ee oe > upon Mrs. Bryan to accompany her; she has beds 
(Copyrighted in America.) 
— pyrs Il at their service, and hopes they will make what stay 
ous » ‘ they can with her. A coach will bring them from 
pure , I “HE tragedy of Mary Lamb is one of the most : 
: a terrible in English literature—more terrible the Bell, corner of Leather Lane, Holborn, we believe, 
— than Cowper's. Charles Lamb, who devoted his at nine in the morning and set them down at the 
bs. life to the care of his sister, used to accompany rte a Baty Aa pa next door to Mr. Westwood's 
sa her to the asylum, and fetch her back when she had eee 
ates, ’ Emma joins us in kindest thanks to Mrs. Bryan for 
been recovered her reason. : y "oe s Kelly’s proposed | the trouble she took so kindly for her young friend, 
weet the tie and we all wait in a pleasant expectation of Monday. 
visit discussed in “ ieedins The morning coach, we find, comes at } past 8, 
ae fe ye neg : and the afternoon at 4 past 3 and 4 past 4, which- 
—_ All our pleasant prospects of seeing you here are "Faas ce it is poem dite convenient. In my own 
yor dashed. Poor Mary was taken last night with the y 
pro- beginning of one of her sad illnesses, which last so ’ Ever yours affectionately, 
our long. I am here in a new house with her, and without i aan 
1 is has opened gloomily. But I hope will get throug 
t as it and enjoy our choice. I hardly know what I write. r Bi he ihe Enfield, May gth, 1828. 
y in God bl sal common frieads Miss Lamb rejoices in the hope of seeing Miss Kelly 
and here on Sunday. Cakes and ale at the Barley Mou, 
pe Enfield, Chase Side. Cu. Lams. * Emma Isola, Lamb’s adopted daughter. She married Edward 
of 1st October, 1827. Moxon in 1833. 
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as before. Could not Mrs. Bryan accompany her, 
as we are richer in beds than before by half a bed? 


Charles suggests that perhaps Mr. Arnold will | 
Do | 
try and persuade him. He shall either have Emma’s | 


accompany them, which would make a day of it. 


little bed, and my brother go out, or the latter stay 
in, and Mr. Arnold bed at the Rising Sun. Do come 
all three. 

This is neither note nor letter, confounding 1st and 


3rd persons, and ’tis Mary’s letter, and yet ’tis written — 


by me. ; 
Yours and all yours, 
C. anp M. Lams. 


Can you extricate this confusion of plurals and sin-— 


gulars? I cannot. Who’s I? 


Dear Miss KELLy, 
In great haste setting out to town I write you lest 


you should by accident come down to-morrow. We | 
shall see you. 
Yours very truly, 
C. Lams. 


Enfield, 
August 30th, 1828. 


Dear Miss KELLy, 


Emma’s sister waits upon you to solicit two orders | 
for any night that is convenient, according to your — 
_ found delight in the visits of the woman whose varied 


kind promise. 

We are got safe home, rather quiet and rather dull, 
with a rainy day before us. 

Mary joins in kind love, hoping to see you, with | 
better weather, shortly. 
Yours truly, 


C. Lams. 
Friday. 


There only remains the following letter from Mary | 
Lamb, which, although it was written before Charles | 
Lamb’s proposal to Miss Kelly, may find a place here, | 
for the rare letters of Mary Lamb are now almost as 
highly regarded as those of her brother. She taught 
Miss Kelly Latin. 


My Dear Miss KELLy, 


A very pleasant remembrance of you has come to 
my hands in the shape of a newspaper. The direction 
is in a good-natured hand-writing, which my brother 
will have it resembles a hand-writing which he has 
sometimes seen of yours. Whoever favoured me with 
it (for there is no name) it has brought you into my 
mind, with the recollection of the one kind evening 
which you were able to spare us. You have since 
been a sad wanderer, and are coming home not ex+ 
actly, I am afraid, to rest yourself, for labour seems 
to attend you at home and abroad. Such is the tax 
which excellence must pay for furnishing an ungrateful 
world with recreation. 

I have heard, I need not say how painfully, that you 
have been unwell since you left us. It is some satis- 
faction that you have been able to appear before the 
Edinborough audience. If those cold northern people 
do not appear quite to estimate your powers of giving 
pleasure, you are soon coming home, where one or 
two at least know how to value them. 

I feel particularly awkward in writing to you for the 
first time, but I could not let pass even a direction on 
a newspaper, which is like yours, without attempting 
to reply to it. 

I am afraid our poor Latin is at a standstill, but I 
will not mix the angry jealousy of a schoolmistress 


| with the different feelings with which I have th 
| pleasure to subscribe myself, 
My dear Miss Kelly, 
| Your sincerely affectionate friend, 
M. Lame, 
| P.S.—My brother joins in kindest regards to yoy 
_ By the bye, he does not think the styie of the Edin. 
| borough newspapers so good as that of some othe 
provincial papers. 

20, Russel Street, Covent Garden, 

6th May, 1819. 


In addition to the two letters, already mentioned, 
which Lamb wrote to Miss Kelly in 1819 on the sub. 
| ject of his proposal of marriage, there are extant als 
| two other communications addressed to the same lady— 
' one from Charles Lamb, dated 6th July 1825, and the 
' other from Mary Lamb, dated 27th March 1820. The 

originals of these two letters were sold at Sotheby’s a 
| few years ago, and are not available for this article. 
There are, of course, many references to Fanny 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ Kelly in Charles Lamb’s letters to other friends, and 
| in his published works, including ‘‘ The True Story of 
| Barbara S——’’, which is based on an incident in the 
early life of the actress related by her to Lamb. 
Charles Lamb lived for fifteen years after the date 
of his proposal of marriage, and during that remaining 
period of life, as these letters have shown, he ever 


gifts had once so greatly charmed him. And when the 
end came in the little house at Edmonton, as all 
around grew dim and the fragrant memories of that 
once-powerful mind were fading fast, perchance “a 
gleam of Fanny Kelly’s divine, plain face ’’ struck the 
last ray of light through the cruel descending’ pall of 
the Great Darkness. 


THE SENSE OF FELLOWSHIP. 
By IRENE BERESFORD-HOPE. 


OUND about this town set on a hill among 
orchards and hayfields, the sense of fellowship 
seems to be lacking. It is so far from the war, and 
its links with the fighting-line are so detached. There 
is a weekly market and a fair with a merry-go-round, 
and a few strangers to raise curiosity in the streets. 
There was the Farmers’ Féte for the Red Cross Fund, 
and the excitement of buying contributions, which 
varied from a race-horse to a tea-cosy, and included an 
egg laid by a patriotic hen in the market-place while 
the sale was in progress. But the wounded are far 
away, except one row of convalescent soldiers to be 
seen in church on Sunday. 

Great Britain commands the sea, but when a sailor 
strolled along the river-bank the girls turned round 
in wonderment to watch him, and said: ‘‘ Look at his 
trousers—must have come out of the Ark’’. There 
is nothing in their daily lives, ringed round with 
orchards and hayfields, to remind them that upon the 
Navy, under the good Providence of God, the peace 
and prosperity of these islands do mainly depend. They 
know the price of food has risen and that coal is dear; 
but trees have been felled in the woods, and women 
and children pass out in procession carrying branches 
and bundles of sticks on their heads. Zeppelins are no 
terror so far inland, and for that reason the hotel and 
lodging-house keepers look forward to a prosperous 
summer season. 

The links with the war are detached. Some say 
the place seems to be forgotten. Only one recruiting 
meeting, with a Government speaker, has been held, 
and he is reported to have won no recruits; there are 
few posters on the walls, and none of the more dramatic 
appeals. Many of the men who have enlisted are 
married, and for this two reasons are given. Either 
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have th they realise what happened to the Belgians and will pauperism—for what reason? Not that people feel it 
not risk the same happening to their children; or they | to be self-indulgent at this time to attend musical func- 
want achange. The latter is not heroic, but it is illus- | tions of any sort, for the music-halls are crowded ; nor 
iend, trated by the example of one man who left nine chil- that they literally cannot afford concerts and opera, 
. Lawg dren, and another who left six. One young unmarried | for they cling to amusements more expensive. Why 
is to man had bad health for some time, and was sent to they should select just the present time for ceasing to 
th eu a convalescent home. When he left it he tried to | amuse themselves in a particular way—t.e., with music 
© Edin enlist, but was refused until he could show he had been | —when they might conscientiously declare that every 
me other HF + work; he has taken a civil job for a month and is | shilling expended on that amusement was doing as 
going to offer himself again. What fellowship can | much good as if it went into a collecting-box—this 
there be between him and the young men of a village | passes my comprehension. But so the fact is; and 
near, who, gossip says, will not come into this market | the money which might enable the musicians to live 
town for fear they should be made to join the Army? | will ultimately have to be paid in charity—to the 
en tioned And what fellowship is possible between these two | musicians. 
the ah. women? One has a son-in-law who gave up his post The plight of opera does indeed appear hopeless. 
tant also on the local railway and enlisted in the Engineers. Mr. Vladimir Rosing has had to shut up, at least 
ne lad His work has been in England as yet, and the old | temporarily, after eight nights of disheartening bad 
= woman says: ‘‘ We hope he won’t be sent to the | audiences. I don’t know that we ought to lay the 
) and the Front, but it’s selfish, isn't it? ’’ She lives one station | whole blame on the public shoulders. I have met 
a farther along the line than her daughter and grand- | quite a number of people who only knew there was to 
theby’s a children, and goes over to ‘‘ cheer her up; it’s all I | be a season at all from chance paragraphs in the news- 
rticle, can do.”” papers, and some first learnt about it from my article 
> Fanny The other woman has five sons at home, and is | a fortnight ago. It should have been advertised in 
ads, and reported to have said she would rather see them all | every newspaper and on every hoarding in the Metro- 
Sto dead than let any of them go and fight. Whether her | polis, but the proceedings were conducted in the 
ory of desire is to spare them suffering, or whether five civilian | darkest secrecy, as though the impresario’s plan was 
it in the funerals would be more satisfactory to her than four | strategic; and but for the energy of Mr. Herbert 
. military—presuming that all soldiers are bound to be Grove many of us would have known nothing about it. 
the date killed, and that one son might remain at home—is | At the same time many of us did know, and the collapse 
maining unknown; but the wish puts her outside common | |S London’s sad silent confession of callousness to 
he ever sympathy. How also can there be fellowship between | music. Incidentally it is a sort of reply also to Mr. 
- the woman whose man is in daily danger and the Holbrooke. That enthusiastic musician has told us for 
; woman who finds suffering and accident ‘‘ so dreadful | years that we favour the alien in an outrageous way, 
hen the I won’t read about it ’’? that nothing done by an Englishman can succeed nor 
as all The Vicar, reading episcopal exhortations to his | anything attempted by a foreigner fail; and lo! he is 
of that parishioners, pauses where ‘‘ the faithful’? are men- | concretely answered. It was not proposed to perform 
ice “a tioned to interpolate ‘‘ that is all of you’, and calls | a Single native-grown work ; and Mr. Rosing has failed 
uck the upon them ‘‘ to meet with glad and unstinted response | entirely, or nearly entirely, because exotic products 
l of whatever demands of service or of sacrifice the Govern- | have not the magic attraction they were supposed to 
= ment decides to make’’. What fellowship is there | Possess. Everything was in Mr. Rosing’s favour. 
between those who respond and thé young men round Many of the promised os oes oe than | the 
about who, having no valued stake in the country, novelty often implied in “* first performance ’’; ‘* Pique 
refuse to serve, saying: ‘‘ What does it matter to | Dame”’, though not powerful, is full of beautiful, ear- 
me?” or, ‘‘ We should get our wages just the same | haunting melodies; some of the others, I believe, 
from a German master’. Even the Volunteers for | Would have surprised us as much as we were surprised 
Home Defence have collapsed for want of attendance | by Borodin’s *‘ Prince Igor’’. The principal singers 
among at drill. were without exception good; the chorus was excep- 
>wship In the strength of their practical wisdom the people | tionally good. Nothing but high praise could be given 
t,o know what would draw them together. An old woman | to the conductor and orchestra ; and the highest praise 
There voiced their want by saying “‘ conscription ’? would be would not be too high for the beautiful, unostentatious, 
round, fairer, because the young men are too selfish to go. modest scenery—on the whole the best we have seen 
treets. She stated the date “‘ conscription ”” would be posted, in London for years. Yet the result—failure! One 
—_ and welcomed it. Her information was incorrect, but | dare mot recommend Mr. Rosing to go on and try 
= ich her statement was entirely voluntary. She said that | 28ain; for after all it is his money, not ours, he would 
. hile since the Government had taken the railways it was | Spend; and there seems no reason to think that what 
” f easier to spare the men from the line, and, though she | did not in the least entice the public during the first 
re tar did not push her reasoning further, the conclusion week would do so later. Still, I hope for the best: 
to be might be inferred. : London at this time of year, with no opera and few 
‘ With such detached links with the fighting-line, with | Concerts, is a desert to a musician. ; 
- " a weekly market and a musical merry-go-round, with We have had of course some concerts, and in a few 
ee ia two or three strangers in the town as forerunners of | ©#S€S the attendances have been encouraging. But 
at his prosperity, it is not easy to keep perpetually in mind | some remarks I shave made regarding the publicity 
ye the living reality of war. Universal Service would | Siven to Mr. Rosing’s opera scheme—or rather, with- 
“a bring knowledge to the ignorant and fellowship to | held from it—apply to the doings of many concert: 
n the those who dwell apart. givers. The system of advertising adopted by them 
peace would spell ruin if it were tried in any undertaking. 
They = We are not told where and when a concert will take 
dear; place and what will be played or sung—we must dili- 
a OPERA AND CONCERTS. gently delve to find out. An re = or 
aches two papers only, and sent to them in the fai at no 
re no By Joun F. Runciman. pooh io oul. ; a few handbills sent to the libraries, 
1 and ET us begin to think about opera and endeavour | where not a thousandth part of London’s population 
rous to realise that by spending a little money upon | sees them—the agents obviously think that these 
mental recreation we might enable hundreds of men things done everything needful or indeed possible is 
say and women to earn a livelihood without resorting to | done. The remedy is an easy one. Then there is 
iting charity. At present we go in scanty numbers to con- | another point. Far too many of the programmes have 
held, certs and do not go at all to opera. Musicians have | been distinctly of the kind calculated to frighten people 
> are given their services generously for others, and as a | away. I lately discussed the foolishness of the “* three 
natic reward the public allows them the choice of appealing | B’s’’ scheme and all-British concerts; and we have 
are for charity or of starving. A class that might remain | had afternoons and evenings entirely devoted to 
ither independent and self-supporting must be reduced to | composers whose names are entirely unknown to the 
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British public ; and, to make an end of grumbling, why Has made a clearing, and the ground 

cannot the half-guinea ticket be abolished? Five Is woven flowers and moss—the trysting-place 
shillings is the most anyone can pay in such times as | Of all fair dreams of Life 

these. Were I a public performer 1 would rather play : 
to a hail-full of five-shilling people than to a small 
audience of free seats. 

These remarks are not, strictly speaking, musical 
criticism, but perhaps they are more useful. Had 
their substance been translated into action sooner some | 
really enjoyable functions might have been better 
patronised. On the whole the best have been the 
Promenades organised by Messrs. Beecham and 
Landon Ronald in that monstrous barn, the Albert | 
Hall. I certainly question the wisdom of excluding And poplars sigh old memories back again, 
German music altogether. Bach and Handel, Beet- | In Flanders now : 
hoven, Haydn, and Mozart, even Weber and Wagner, | Where Life meets Death, 
were not responsible for the doings of the Germans And dwells with her, where soldier’s axe 
to-day; and, anyhow, I cannot see how we are to get Has made a clearing, and the ground 
on without them. Still, for a while it is interesting to Is trampled flowers and moss—the trysti ng-place 
hear some comparatively unknown music. One quality Of all dark d f death 
the newest pieces amongst it manifest in common, con- 
ventional daring. Composers are growing afraid of | In Flanders now. 
being thought timid. Their courage is not of a very 
difficult order. It is easy to sit down at a desk and _—Ploegsteert Wood, 
set down notes which when played produce a terribie | May 1915. 
uproar, to devise effects, not for their beauty or ex- 
pressiveness, but because they have not been used ™ 
before; and it would take a brave man to be simple, DETAIL AND DIGNITY. 
timid in the use of these effects, and confident in the WO generations ago Macaulay wrote: ‘‘ There 
innate strength of music which he knows is true. | is a vile phrase of which bad _ historians 
This was a paradox; but the times give it proof. The | are exceedingly fond: ‘the dignity of history ’’’; and 
lack of real variety in all modern music is the result | he proceeded, with his usual point and force, to show 
of this common striving after the unusual and the | that, though historians should not record trifles, it is 
deadly fear of being unoriginal. Yet there is plenty not always easy to distinguish trifles from events of 

of promising music being produced, and perhaps when great importance. There are trifles which are by no 
the craze is past the promise may be fulfilled. Mr. means trifling. Macaulay was comparing Sir W, 
Beecham is conducting admirably—much better than TYemple’s despatches with the love-letters which, during 
he used to, largely because he is less exuberant. a seven years’ courtship, passed between him and the 
Amongst other concerts I can only give a line to-day lady who became his wife, and he was pleading on 
to the London String Quartet, which has given some fine | their behalf for attention and respect. They were, it 
performances, bringing forward some new things which is true, love-letters, and not State papers; but love- 
I will discuss later. Miss Phyllis Lett sent out for her | letters which betrayed the social feeling of a period. 
concert on Tuesday a most interesting and skilfully con- | There is no need for any such plea to-day. The ten- 
trived programme; but this, with the accompanying dency now is to overlook what is official and grave and 
tickets, came into my hands too late. Some day, I | to hunt out the love-letters, foibles, toys and trimmings 
hope, I will have better fortune—one is grateful for a of history. Macaulay would to-day doubtless have had 
perfect programme nowadays. ‘The proceedings of | something vigorous to say as to the passion which has 
' the Oriana Society demand an article to themselves, seized upon many writers of converting historical 
and they shall have it one day. In the meantime I | literature into a sort of old curiosity shop, in which 
confess that I am by no means over-enthusiastic about | every sort of trifle is heaped up together. This is at 
the earlier secular music, while as for the later giees, | present a far more common and a far graver evil than 
I’ll have none of them at all. The polyphonists | the formality and stateliness which Macaulay feared. 
invented greatly only when they were driven by pro- | No one of course denies the value of detail. The 
found and intense feeling, and that feeling was in- very best biographies that have ever been written— 
variably religious. The devices of church music used, | those of Samuel Johnson, Samuel Pepys, Lord Herbert 
in a second-hand and second-rate way, for the setting of Cherbury, and Jean Jacques Rousseau—are full of 
of merely pretty and graceful verses and conceits, | personal scraps and fragments without which they 
resulted in little that is genuinely fine. The secular _ would be cold, pallid and unhuman. No one questions 
music falls far below the extraordinary high level that minute details frequently throw stronger light 
reached by Byrde, Christopher Tye, Orlando Gibbons, | upon the times to which they belong than the most 
and the rest; and its interest is largely antiquarian— | important public business; but it must also be admitted 
as we might almost guess without hearing it from the | that not all details are illuminating. How are we to 
mental type of the men who admire it most. All the | distinguish? We must leave it to the sense, humour 
same, an interest it certainly possesses; and adequately | and imagination of the recorder. Dr. Johnson's 
sung, as it is by the Oriana people, it is always worth | 2¢rvous trick of touching the posts as he walked home 
spending an evening on. at night is detail of the right kind. It makes his 
superstition live for us as no amount of statement 
could do. Boswell had the true genius for detail. The 
TO E.L.W | marvel of such a book as Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson” 

See cae, is that Boswell had a very clear conception of the great 

HERE the wood catches the thrust outlines of the character of Johnson and his com- 
Of green slopes pricked with gold, panions, and instinctively picked out the details which 

And draws their gathered splendour brought into relief these great outlines. No circumstance 
Into its bosom. Where the fiery breath can be too minute or vulgar if it helps the imagina- 
Of summer suns is caught and silently ‘| tion to do its work. If it fails to do that—if a great 
Rebuked to sweetness; where long avenues mass of immaterial detail is introduced into descriptive, 
Of tell and especially biographical literature, the harm which 
is done is not confined to waste of time and_ space. 

In England now : Superfluous detail defeats the very object for which 
Where love meets love it is employed; for, instead of making us _ better 
In some recess, where woodman’s axe acquainted with the thing described, it simply oblite- 


In Ergland now. 
* * * 
Where the wood dips to the line 
Of trenches grey in fading light, 
And draws the gathered dead 
Into its bosom. Where the fiery breath 
Of angry war is slowly spent and stilled, 
And nightingales sing songs of other days, 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ EREWHON”. 


“Samuel Butler: A Critical Study.’ By Gilbert 
Cannan. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
R. CANNAN must have felt at times somewhat 
hard put to it to write a book of two hundred 
pages about Butler. He has an entirely correct judg- 
ment as to the second-rate quality of Butler’s work in 
philosophy and literature; and it requires literary art- 
fulness to pass off a critical study of such an author 
so as to conceal the fact of its being just a little super- 
fluous. Mr. Cannan is quite aware that the interest 
and value of Butler are personal and biographical ; and 
truly if anything remains of importance in Butler for 
the generation succeeding him, its attention should be 
aroused through his personality rather than through 
literary criticism. When Mr. Cannan is biographical, 
or personally critical of Butler as an original character, 
we read with pleasure, and feel it quite possible that 
he might induce some who have not read Butler to do 
so. They might think Butler still worth the reading, 
though he is ageing fast. On Mr. Cannan’s discreet 
advice they might read ‘‘Erewhon’’, ‘‘ Alps and 
Sanctuaries ’’, and especially ‘‘ The Way of All Flesh ’’, 
which all but made Butler a great novelist. It is the 
one book of Butler, indeed, which seems likely to 
have some of that future influence on English literature 
which Mr. Cannan predicts, with somewhat laboured 
prophecy, in the latter part of this book. Butler has 
already fathered some of that paradoxical ingenuity of 
several living writers who embarrass and vex the 
honest reader with the style and matter of Butlerian 
satire. Mr. Cannan says somewhere in his book that 
one of our mountebanks has informed his public that 
they think he is Nietzschean when, in fact, he is 
Butlerian. 

Butler was the satirist of his epoch, and of the 
customs and ideas contemporary with him, as Gilbert 
was ; and such satirists are essentially ephemeral. Mr. 
Cannan’s particular judgments on Butler are always 
correct, and he has contrasted the satire of Swift, with 
its roots deep in human nature, and therefore mighty 
and enduring, as against the whimsical, paradoxical, 
freakish satire of Butler, who lacked poetic power and 
feeling. Besides, Butler’s masters were Defoe, Swift, 
and Fielding ; and why should the writers of the future 
abandon them for Butler the imitator? 

Butler was, no doubt, as regards the younger men, 
his later contemporaries, in loco parentis to some of 
them who are still writing. His perverse brilliance 
and ardour in controversy, his Ishmaelitism, his irony, 
naturally attracted clever young men, who admired 
and imitated him as the small schoolboy does the elder. 
But when that generation passes why should the new 
generations go to Butler rather than to Gilbert? 
“* Erewhon ’’, we should think, is at least as passé as 
**Tolanthe is without the music. It was essentially 
satire for the Victorians, its topics the Church and 
the clergy, and doctrines such as baptism and the 
literal inspiration of the Bible. A clever young man 
with a classical education, who had begun to learn a 
smattering of the science of the period, quarrelled with 
his father, a clergyman, about baptism, and inspira- 
tion, and the rest of the everyday theology of the 
middle classes at the time; and ‘‘ Erewhon’’ was 
writen. Butler continued to rewrite ‘‘ Erewhon’’ in 
various forms, with improvements certainly, up to 
‘*The Way of All Flesh’’, which was written twenty 
years before his death, though published posthumously. 
It is quite true that ‘‘ Erewhon’”’ was the principal 
satire of its day, and ‘‘ The Way of All Flesh’’ almost 
in the first flight of novels. Someone has said that 
these two books, and the ‘‘ Essays on Life and Art’”’ 
published after Butler’s death, are his three ‘‘ seminal ”’ 
books. But the harvest from the seed of the first two 
has been reaped. ‘‘ Erewhon’”’ now belongs to social 
and literary history; and with it ‘‘ The Way of All 


, character creations which gave Butler rather unex. 
pectedly a high place amongst novelists. Its frank. 
ness and even brutality in presentment of life recalleq 
the earlier English literary spirit; and Butler’s imita. 
tion of Defoe, Swift, and Fielding restored the model 
of literary sincerity to the later Victorians and dis. 
dained the literary hypocrisies of the days whep 
‘‘Erewhon’’ was young. This is a real and ip 
telligible influence, which Mr. Cannan was entitled to 
claim for Butler; and this is probably mostly what he 
means in his last chapter, ‘‘ Conclusions ’’. Unfor. 
tunately he has not said this simply; he gives disserta. 
tions on the principles of criticism interesting in them. 
selves, but appearing to have little direct relevancy 
to Butler. In this last chapter the puzzled reader will 
find Butler enveloped in phrase clouds. The facts 
about Butler are slight. His life was unevent. 
ful, and little of his intellectual product remains 
of value and at the service of a writer of a 
book about him. The writer of the obituary 
notice in the ‘‘Times’’ in 1902 observed that 
Butler had dissipated his strength in grappling with so 
many diverse subjects that he had left a lasting mark 
on nothing. Mr. Cannan understands, too, that Butler 
was not great, because he was so diffuse; or rather 
that he was so diffuse because he was not a great but 
a clever man with a crankish temperament, largely 
compounded of obstinacy and vanity, and with the 
fatal gift of unusual powers of literary expression, 
Butler was essentially a controversialist, with the 
natural shallowness of that character. He always 
expressed himself in the form of controversy on every 
subject. This is true from ‘‘ Erewhon ”’ to ‘‘ Alps and 
Sanctuaries’’. We only remember one exception: 
the pleasant essay in ‘‘Art and Life’’, ‘‘ A Walk 
down Cheapside ’’, which seems to show that Butler 
without his kink would, if he had then been anything, 
have been not philosopher, or novelist or dramatist, but 
an essayist of the Lamb School. Mr. Cannan must 
have felt the effort to expound the influence of Butler 
on literature or science—for Butler made his most 
deliberate and the longest continued of all his aims 
the influencing of Darwinism—as arduous as if he had 
undertaken to prove Butler’s influence on music past 
and future because he had practised fugue-writing and 
imitated Handel. Mr. Cannan has really attempted to 
infuse the life-blood of the present into a ghost of the 
past; some parts of his book have therefore an 
insubstantialness and vagueness quite spectral. 


SONGS OF STRONG GONGS. 


“Poems.” By G. K. Chesterton. Burns and Oates. 
5s. net. 
OR the sound and vigour of his verse, for the good 
cheer he makes, for his appreciation of ‘‘ health 
and holiness ’’ as concurrent forces, we can welcome 
Mr. Chesterton’s book of ‘‘ Poems’’. From cover to 
cover there is nothing but the title that strikes us as 
seriously amiss. The title ‘‘ Poems’’ is admirably 
brief, apparently simple, and it is used on goodness 
knows how many of small volumes to-day. The 
writer who takes it for his rhymed lines and metrical 
efforts can claim common practice in excuse, and Mr. 
Chesterton has quite as much right to it as the 
majority of contemporary bards, but the fact remains 
that it is misleading. A small dictionary assures us 
that a poem is an ‘‘elevated’’ composition, and we 
think the dictionary is right. Can a song about con- 
vivial company at the Green Dragon off Fleet Street, 
or a song about drinking cider, or a ballade whose 
envoi ends with the prayer, ‘‘ Will someone take me to 
a pub? ”’ be truly described as an “‘ elevated ’’ com- 
position ? 

To find a way out of the difficulty by calling the 
author a minor poet would be an unpardonable insult. 
Some are set in that rank because once or twice in 
otherwise barren lives they have had moments of divine 


Flesh’, for the life this still has consists in certain | aspirants for favour of a muse relentlessly aloof. Mr. 


inspiration, but most are only timid poetasters of 
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Chesterton, assuredly, is not one of these. Verse 
comes from him in strong and steady flow, and he 
prefers his ‘* strong gongs ’’ to a defective fiddle. He 
is no minor poet, but a major journalist, and in saying 
this we do not for a moment wish to rob him of any 
claim he has to a stake in contemporary literature. 
None denies that he is a remarkably clever master of 
words, but in days of storm he does not parade his 
cleverness. Since war began, several writers of repute 
have performed ignominiously—whilst others of 
greater wisdom have kept silence. Mr. Chesterton is 
of the small company of those who have done some- 
thing to increase their reputation. Nothing in this 
book is better than those verses in which he thanks 
the enemy for having made peace in his heart between 
love of country and love of liberty and humanity, before 
he turns on the Prussians with rending scorn because 
they are a race 

‘* Who have no faith a man could mourn, 

Nor freedom any man desire.’’ 

It is in action above all else that he delights. In 
‘“‘Lepanto ’’ he indulges in an orgy of wild music and 
of colour, and, with less suspicion of artifice, hymns 
“The March of the Black Mountain ”’ at the beginning 
of the Balkan War. Mr. Chesterton names his gods 
fearlessly and abides by them, but we suspect he loves 
a broil for its own sake. He-is for Cross against 
Crescent, and no consideration would turn him, but 
once he sings lustily of a riot at an Irish village called 
Swords, and it is fairly piain that he cares at least as 
much for the name of the place, for the stampeding 
of the cattle, and for the sound of blackthorn-blows as 
for the cause, if any, of the disturbance. It is not that 
he is insincere, but, decidedly, he is excitable. His 
verses on love and religious subjects have sweetness, 
honesty, and a hankering after beauty. Perhaps they 
can be described as good poetry of a minor order, but 
they do not represent Mr. Chesterton’s peculiar talent, 
though they show a phase of the man. The political 
and satirical verses can be dismissed when we have 
said that they are as smart as they should be. 


MARITIME PRIZE IN WAR. 


“Prize Droits: Being a Report to H.M. Treasury on 
Droits of the Crown and of Admiralty in Time of 
War.” By H. C. Rothery, C.B., Registrar of the 
High Court of Admiralty, 1853-1878. Revised and 
Annotated by E. 8. Roscoe, Admiralty Registrar. 
Printed under the Authority of His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. Wyman. 5s. 


URING the European wars in the eighteenth 
century, and at the beginning of the nineteenth, 
maritime captures, with their prize money, greatly 
interested the English people. The subject had a fas- 
cinating mixture of naval adventure and of financial 
gambling, which long before had appealed to the Eliza- 
bethan seamen. Officers and crews of the Royal Navy 
were not the only people who filled their pockets with 
varied luck, for many of the merchants of London and 
Liverpool made—and lost—fortunes by privateering. 
Stories of prize money filled the newspapers, and novel- 
ists often used it as a theme. 

But when one period of European warfare ended at 
Waterloo Englishmen soon forgot all about the sub- 
ject. It came up a little during the Crimean War, 
but Russian commerce was then too poor a thing to 
make maritime captures of much importance. Now it 
has come again into notice, in a more prosaic form, 
though one which causes the historical basis of naval 
prize to emerge more clearly than of yore. 

The public in the eighteenth century were so en- 
grossed in one branch of maritime capture—enemy 
ships and cargoes at sea during war—that other aspects 
have been overlooked. Yet even when some, but only 
some, of the gallant sailors of the Georgian age were 
making fortunes at sea, there were captures producing 
Prize money which, though important, attracted little 
public notice. 


Constitutionally all prize belongs to the Sovereign, 

and therefore, in technical language, is a droit of the 
Crown. It was only by the grant of the Sovereign 
that those of our ancestors who happened to be sailors 
or owners of privateers had a right to the proceeds 
of prizes captured at sea—a right strictly and definitely 
limited to commissioned ships in time of war. 
But the Crown had further narrowed its own rights 
by grants to the Lord High Admiral of ships and goods 
belonging to enemies which came into any port or road- 
stead in the United Kingdom, and of all goods and 
ships seized at sea by non-commissioned vessels. 
There was thus left the Crown of its inherent rights 
only one—that to vessels and cargoes seized before 
hostilities broke out by virtue of a favourite proceeding 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, known as 
an embargo. If this stop or detention was succeeded 
by war, as it was in 1812, these detained ships and 
cargoes were condemned by the Prize Court as lawful 
seizures, and became droits of the Crown. If, as 
sometimes happened, peace continued—as in 1801, 
when an embargo was placed on Russian, Danish, and 
Swedish ships and cargoes—they were restored to 
their owners. But the theoretic division of droits of 
the Crown and of Admiralty ceased to have any 
practical importance after 1702, when Prince George 
of Denmark, then Lord High Admiral, relinquished 
his rights to the Crown. The decision of the late 
Government that individual captors should not receive 
the proceeds of captures at sea, which was emphasised 
by the Order in Council of 28 August of last year, but 
that some grant should be made to the Navy as a 
whole, has finally placed all maritime prize on its ori- 
ginal basis: all captures are now droits of the Crown 
—in other words, national property, since from 1831 
the proceeds of Admiralty and Crown droits have been 
paid to the Consolidated Fund. 

This is a very summary sketch of a much misunder- 
stood subject, which can better be studied in detail in 
the treatise of the late Mr. H. C. Rothery on Prize 
Droits, compiled for the Treasury at the end of the 
Crimean War, which has now been opportunely issued 
by the Stationery Office in a convenient form. Anyone 
who reads this work will at once understand that by 
far the largest part of the captures which have been 
made during the present war, being seizures of cargo 
in port, would never have gone at any period of our 
history into the pockets of the British Navy. The very 
efficacy of the Navy has prevented the possibility of 
captures at sea, which cannot occur when the merchant 
marine of one belligerent will not venture out of port. 
Thousands of pounds’ worth of enemy property have 
been seized by the Collectors of Customs in English 
ports, a prosaic act, but more profitable to the Ex- 
chequer than the maritime captures of the eighteenth 
century. Even in that age, however, such seizures in 
port as occurred sometimes benefited individuals. 
Occasionally they were persons whom one would least 
expect to see engaged in prize proceedings, The Rev. 
William Barker Daniel, author of ‘‘ Rural Sports”, 
was one of these. He lived at Ramsgate, and dis- 
covered that some privateers carried on contraband 
trade with France. He informed the Government, 
and, at least in two cases, the * Johanna Elizabeth "’ 
and the ‘‘ Daphne ’’—vessels which had been brought 
in as prizes by these privateers—he secured the con- 
demnation of these ships as droits of Admiralty and 
was granted a large share of the proceeds, 

Nowadays the individual has no interest in any form 
of maritime prize, and this war can add nothing to the 
romance of maritime capture, though everyone will be 
glad that so much German property has been con- 
demned by the Prize Court. 


NOVELS. . 


“Hyssop.” By M.T. H. Sadler. Constable. 6s. 
R. SADLER is a novelist of considerable clever- 
ness who has missed his period. A generation 


' ago ‘‘ Hyssop’ might have been hailed as a work of 
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promise, portraying with rare fidelity a particular phase 

of undergraduate life. But, unfortunately, we have 

had a surfeit of undergraduate novels by writers of 
various degrees of ability, and Mr. Sadler has been 
forestalled. 

This is a particularly unfortunate moment to pro- 
duce a rovel of degenerate or decadent tendency. How 
futile—how sickeningly futile—seem all these youths 
with their fantastic posturings, their eternal talk of art, 
their studied epigrams, and morbid indecency. If ever 
there was a time when we could have read of them 
without offence, that time is not now. To us they 
seem mere blots upon the earth, a stupid survival of a 
period before men were in the grip of reality. 

As a phrase-maker Mr. Sadler has his points. He 
has a preference for the pretty and the precious. 
One of his characters experiences ‘‘ a gleam of pallid 
amusement ’’ at something he sees. The use of the 
word ‘‘pallid’’ in this connection is thoroughly 
characteristic of the book. ‘‘ Hyssop”’ is primarily 
the story of the unsuccessful love affair of a shy young 
undergraduate who has to see his lady-love whisked 
off before his eyes by a brilliant young man who is in 
every way unworthy of her. But the author is not 
very happy in his women. They are vague and 
shadowy, and never convince us of their reality. He 
is more successful in his portrayal of a certain type of 
youth, and his pictures of Oxford life and Commem. 
balls are quite well done. No undergraduate novel 
would be complete without its tilt at the dons, and 
Mr. Sadler is a faithful follower of the convention. 
We like best the college dean, a type we seem to 
recognise, who appears rather ashamed of God and 
always adopted a knowing and almost roguish tone, 
as of one who realised that the Deity was not quite up 
to the standards of the college, but that he hoped before 
long to get matters reformed. Then there was 
Hamley, the mathematician, who was so aggressively 
patriotic that it was hard to believe he was a native 
Briton. ‘‘ Hamley wrote pseudo-comic arithmetic and 
algebra text-books, and, according to tradition, wore 
red, white and blue pyjamas and sang ‘ Rule, Britan- 
nia’ in his sleep ’’. 

But the book, which starts with some excellent fool- 
ing, and as a light-hearted, ragging description of 
undergraduate life, develops on lines quite unnecessarily 
unpleasant and nasty. Mr. Sadler presumably in- 
tended his concluding chapters to be high tragedy, 
but they are not. 


“The Good Soldier.” 
6s. 

In the beginning of this novel Dowell writes: 
“This is the saddest story I have ever heard’’. For 
seven years he has sacrificed himself to a wife whom 
he has believed to have a weak heart. When she dies 
he finds that nothing was wrong with her except her 
character. For seven years he has been her patient, 
stupid slave, and all the while she and the man he 
thought his friend have been deceiving him. Certainly 
the story is depressing, and it amounts in the end to 
no more than a chronicle of sordid treachery and vice. 
Mr. Hueffer sees plainly that the whole thing is too 
unpleasant to form the subject of a direct narrative, 
so we are asked to become listeners whilst Dowell 
gives his reminiscences in broken and spasmodic 
gusts. Gradually the accusations and confessions take 
shape, and all the while we are made to feel the fright- 
ful misery of the man who is supposed to be talking. 
Yet, perhaps, it may ease Dowell’s mind in some way 
to tell his wretched story with its maundering regrets 
and passionate outbursts. It is all very cleverly done, 
and it is clever of the author to contrive that we shall 
actually picture the miserable widower taking us into 
his confidence; but it is gloomy company for us to 
keep, and we draw from it neither pleasure nor profit. 
Many novelists, we fancy, would like to have the skill 


By Ford Madox Hueffer. Lane. 


| “ Behind the Thicket.” 
Goschen. 6s. 

The poet turned novelist usually has the defects of his 
qualities, and Mr. W. E. B. Henderson, who is quite a 
good poet, is no exception to the rule. He considers jt 
necessary to condescend to elaborate artifice in the 
writing of quite a slight and simple story. He jg 
convention-bound. He writes in a stilted, unnatural 
fashion. His characters speak as it is to be hoped 
never yet men spoke. They are perseveringly sprightly, 
and the dialogue is of the order that can only be de. 
scribed by that odious word ‘‘smart’’. That is to 
say, it is cheap and meretricious, and meant to be 
funny. Mr. Henderson has not much subtlety in 
character delineation. His men and women are very 
good or very bad, and when Mr. Henderson thoroughly 
dislikes a character he can make him very nasty 
indeed. And he can never be simple or direct. A 
talk about gardening is described as ‘‘ herbaceous 
conversation ’’, and the offer of a drink is ‘‘ ministering 
to alcoholic desires’’. In manner and style the book 
is just about as bad as it can be. But what redeems it 
are the touches of real poetic instinct and a genuine 
feeling for uncommon beauty. Mr. Henderson is 
alive to the glamour of the woods, to that sense of 
awe and mystery that emanates from their silent 
recesses. And he has the capacity for conveying to 
the reader this sense of lurking presences in quiet places 
and for conjuring up strange fancies and imaginings, 
pagan whisperings, from a haunted past when Pan 
roamed the earth. 


“The Voyage Out.” By Virginia Woolf. Duckworth, 
6s. 


This is a strange, well-written book in a great 

many ways, but its outlook on life is diseased. A 
feeling of hopelessness and futility lingers about its 
pages. It is strangely uneven. Strong characterisa- 
tion, astonishing little bits of writing alternate with 
dull descriptions and futile conversations. The 
characters have all distinct personalities. Rachel, the 
heroine of the tale, is a living being. Tragic, sombre, 
curiously unpleasant in some ways, ignorant and 
clumsy, she yet dominates the book. It is not very 
true to life as we live it or see it; but Miss Woolf 
has placed her characters in a far-off country, where 
anything might happen. But the outstanding feature 
of the book from an artistic point of view is Miss 
Woolf’s word pictures, in miniature. Rachel, describ- 
ing the aunts with whom she discontentedly lives, 
says: ‘‘ They are probably buying wool. . . . They 
are small, rather pale women, very clean. We live 
in Richmond. They have an old dog, too, who will 
only eat the marrow out of bones. . .. They are 
always going to church. They tidy their drawers a 
good deal ”’. 
We can see the two maiden aunts buying wool, 
fingering it. Rachel herself is described by one of 
the characters in the book: ‘‘Oh, Rachel; it’s like 
having a puppy in the house having you with one— 
a puppy that brings one’s under clothes down into the 
hall’’. Rachel stumbles through her short life, and 
tragically ends it. She was not one of those whom 
the gods love, though she died young. 


‘‘ Love Birds in the Coco Nuts.” 
Lane. 6s. 


Mr. Peter Blundell is an acceptable humorist who 
makes fun of himself, his readers, and his own puppets 
in a frank and refreshing manner. His latest book 
is a delightful Punch and Judy Show from start to 
finish. Mr. Blundell is not bound by the exigencies 
of plot, but feels himself free to introduce extraordinary 
coincidences and melodramatic situations without 
apology and without explanation. He seems to have 
an intimate knowledge of the East, which gives colour 
to his book. His characters are funny without being 


By Peter Blundell. 


which went to writing ‘‘ The Good Soldier’’, and 
most, we believe, would make better use of it. 


grotesque, and his book is very readable and truly 
amusing. 


By W.E. B. Henderson. Max 
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The Irish Nuns at 


Ypres : 
An Episode of the War. 


By D.M.C., O.S.B. (Member of the Com- 
munity). Edited by R. BARRY O’BRIEN. 
With an Introduction by John Redmond, 
M.P. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Yorkshire Post.—‘‘No more vivid and impressive 


narrative of what German frightfulness means to the- 


civilian population has yet been seen. The story once 
read will not soon be forgotten.”’ 


Life of John Viriamu 


Jones 


By Mrs. VIRIAMU JONES. With 2 
Portraits in Photogravure. A memoir of the 
first Principal of the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Ready June 24 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Great Duke 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
“ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 2 Volumes, with 
Portraits and Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ One of the best prose monuments 
to the Duke’s memory will be this two volumed sketch by 
that master of military narrative the author of ‘ Deeds that 
Won the Empire.’ ’’ 


NEW 6/- FICTION. 


Conan Doyle’s New “Sherlock Holmes” 
Story. 


The Valley of Fear 


Pali Mall Gazette.—‘'‘ My DEAR Watson! ‘All good 
Sherlockians’ will welcome Conan Doyle’s new story with 
enthusiasm. . . . It is all very thrilling and very fine 
reading.’’ 


Two Sinners 


By Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE, Author of 
“Man and the Cassock,” “The Truthful 
Liar,” &c. 2nd Impression. 

Spectator.—‘' An extremely clever and interesting novel. 


The book is rich in surprises, and, as Sir James Paget once 
said, surprise is the great essential in recreation.” 


Oliver 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “ The 
Greatness of Josiah Porlick,” “Chignett 
Street,” &c. [June 24 


Two Who Declined 


By HERBERT TREMAINE. [June 24 
London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


| Blackwoods’ List 


EGYPT from 1798 to 1914 


By ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL, Author of 
‘*The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,’’ 
‘* The Treasury of Ancient Egypt,’’ ‘‘ Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts.’’ With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* Very readable studies.'’"—The Times. 

‘‘Mr. Arthur Weigall, who was until last year the Inspector- 
General of Antiquities to the Egyptian Government, is known to 
a great many readers by his ‘Life of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of 
Egypt,’ and his ‘ Life of Cleopatra,’ the former of which is one of 
the most fascinating books on early Egypt that have been pub- 
lished within the past score of years. In his new book Mr. 
Weigall is concerned with the recent phases of Egyptian history. 
Its title is ‘Egypt from 1763 to 1914,’ and it treats of Ismail 
Pasha, Arabi Pasha, Cromer, Sir Eldon Gorst, Lord 
Kitchener, and the last edive. Mr. Weigall has spent nearly 
thirty years in research and excavation in Egypt, so that he has a 
thorough knowledge of the country and its people.'’—The Nation. 


TWO EXCELLENT NOVELS 
ANNORA 


A Story of the Nineteenth Century 
By the Author of ‘‘ My Trivial Life and Misfortune," 
Poor Nellie."’ 6s. 


* A very striking and individual book,""—British Weekly. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CIGARETTE 


By JOHN ROLAND, 
Author of ‘‘ The Good Shepherd.’’ 6s. 


“A book well worth reading.”—The Times. 
“‘ A really delightful story. . . . The novel has excitement as well as 
romance."—The Globe. 


READY SHORTLY, 


NICKY-NAN, RESERVIST 
By “Q” 6s. 
(Sir A.{T. Quiller-Couch), Author of “* Hocken and Hunken.”’ 


In this story ‘‘Q"’ returns to the scene of his former triumphs, 
Cornwall and its quaint people and ways. To those who love 
their ‘‘Q'’—and who does not?—NICKY-NAN will make an 


irresistible appeal. 


PRIVATE SPUD TAMSON 


By Captain R. W. CAMPBELL. This is the real thing— 
true to the life and full of fun. Spud Tamson bids fair to 
become as well known a character as Wee MacGreegor. 
Bound in Cloth, with Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 


1s. net. 
graphic and lively picture of life in training and 
“ The racy, virile little volume is a war story that bursts with vitality 
Graphic 


and humour.""— ic. 


BLACKWOODS' SERIES OF SHILLING 
NOVELS 


These books enjoy a wenderful popularity, and as they , 

possible reading for our wounded and convalescent soldiers and sailors, 

are having a phenomenal sale ‘The Series includes “lhe Green 
Curve Naval Occasions." 


NEW ISSUES. 
Bound in Cloth, with Coloured Illustrated Wrapper. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. By IAN Hay. 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. By “Q” (sir A. T. 


Quiller-Couch). 
THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD. sy 
JOHN BUCHAN. 
*,* FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


45 George Street, EDINBURGH ; 
37 Paternoster Row, LONDON. 
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LATEST BOOKS. 


“‘A General Sketch of the European War.’’ 
The First Phase. Nelson. 6s. net. 


By Hilaire Belloc. 


One can easily understand Mr. Belloc’s success as a popular 
critic of the war. His air of explaining things very loudly and 
clearly, with neat little diagrams, appeals irresistibly to the 
reader who wants to see his floating ideas and sentiments about 
the war arranged in easy and memorable shapes. Mr. Belloc 
instructs his readers rather by arranging for them what they 
already know, or what they would like to expect, than by 
imparting fresh knowledge. Mr. Belloc is a good counsellor 
for those who need to be told something straightforward 
about the war—to be told exactly, diagrammatically and with 
a liberal use of that method of A, B and C which gives one so 
delightful a sense of scientific intimacy and accuracy with the 
rigours of the game. Moreover, Mr. Belloc really knows some 
of the rules—or, at least, the more familiar gambits—of the 
game of war. He has handled a gun and worn a uniform— 
facts which justify in an author, dashing and confident by 
nature, a small degree of assurance. There is no doubt of 
the assurance. That is part of Mr. Belloc’s robust and inspiriting 
personality. he present work will clear the public mind on 
several important points. Mr. Belloc establishes very clearly 
that Great Britain is an island; that Germany is a continental 
power; that Austria is less strong than Germany (this with 
shaded oblongs and dotted lines); that Austria and Germany 
together have more men than Germany alone. All this makes 
for a clarification of the issues. Mr. Belloc’s “ general sketch ”’ 
should be as popular as his lectures and articles. 


“Nelson’s History of the War.” 
each volume. 


It is early yet to speak of history. It will take at least a 
century to get the Great War into perspective. When the war is 
finished, and the passions which made it and sustained it have 
died down, when thousands of documents, despatches, letters 
and memoirs have been collated and reduced to scale, then we 
may begin to speak of history. Meantime our general view of 
the war must be left to the personal ability of writers like Mr, 
Buchan, who can keep a clear head and an even temper in the 
heat of the event. The four volumes now in print take us to 
the close of the last autumn campaign. We admire without 
reserve the way in which Mr. Buchan has collated his material, 
viewed it as far as possible in relation and perspective, and 
avoided excessive emphasis upon this or that feature of the 
campaign. There is no better contemporary record than this of 
Mr. Buchan; and Messrs. Nelson are issuing it at a price which 
puts it within reach of every class of reader. 


By John Buchan. Nelson. Is. 


“The Germans in Belgium.” By L. H. Grondys. Heinemann 
1s. net. 


This is a very remarkable little book, recording the experiences 
of a neutral observer in Belgium under the Terror. Professor 
Grondys has an eye for what is significant and able to convey a 
vivid impression to the reader. How many observers would 
have noticed what one can almost describe as the sheepishness 
of the German soldiers in Brussels. The ordinary observer 
would have been too prepossessed with all he had seen and heard 
of the victorious enemy to notice a thing like that. But Pro- 
fessor Grondys clearly shows us those German soldiers parading 
through a conquered and silent city, suspicious of ridicule and 
resenting the calm, critical gaze of a nimble-witted people. 
Such an observer has a right, more especially as he is a com- 
pletely impartial witness, to be taken very seriously when he 
speaks of the terror in Belgium. He goes very carefully into the 
plea of the Germans at Louvain, that the sack was ordered in 
reprisal for an attack by the townspeople. He concludes that 
no such attack was made. There was, he thinks, a panic of the 
German garrison at Louvain ; but it was clearly the duty of the 
officers to discount it. His evidence as to how panics arose on 
the least provocation during the occupation is extremely 
valuable. German officers complained to him that the firing 
of a single shot by a German soldier by accident or in sport was 


at once followed by a fusillade. The soldiers’ nerves wer 
edge continually—so much so that severe punishment yy 
given to any soldier who aimlessly fired his rifle. In such gp, 
cumstances Professor Grondys has to conclude that the panio x 
Louvain was not the cause, but the excuse for the sack whic 
followed. In this, as in many other matters, Professor Grondyys 
book is an important document. 


“The Campaign of 1914 in France and Belgium.’’ By @, 5 
Perris. Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

This book has an important appearance, but it need not }y 
very seriously regarded. Its chief intention seems to includ 
some “special correspondence” of Mr. Perris during his lat, 
travelling in and about the Western theatre of war. Thereiy 
nothing essential in his account of the campaign which ig no 
already printed and accessible; so we must fall back for the 
book’s justification on the descriptions and reflections with 
which the author’s strategy is padded. These are not very 
distinguished or moving. In view of the big events they 
furnish it is difficult to receive them with patience. Cheapneg 
and facility of observation are habits encouraged—and even 
useful—in journalism; but they are out of keeping with, 
theme such as Mr. Perris has too lightly undertaken t 
exploit. 


“The Story of Napoleon’s Death-Mask.”” By G. R. de St. M. Watson, 
Lane. 6s. net. 


Among the many disputes which arose about Napoleon’s lie 
and death at St. Helena, one of the most bitterly debated, if nt 
one of the most momentous, concerned the plaster mask of the 
Emperor’s face and head. As an absolutely trustworthy 
physical presentment of the world’s greatest conqueror, the 
mask was, of course, an object of much value. It was claimed 
both by Dr. Antommarchi, the Corsican physician, and by Dr. 
Burton, surgeon to the 66th Regiment. The object of this book 
is to show that it belonged to, and had been made by, Dr. Burton, 
and Mr. Watson produces a quantity of evidence to support his 
contention, including a letter from Sir Hudson Lowe to Lon 
Bathurst. Burton had the worst of things whilst he lived, but 
so many doubts have of late years been thrown on the honesty 
of Antommarchi and all his works that a posthumous and tardy 
justice has been done to the Irish doctor, and his rival's claims 
are regarded as no more than impertinent. Mr. Watson has 
made an important addition to Napoleonic iconography, but it 
remains to be seen whether the partisans of the Corsican physician 
are finally silenced. 


‘Home Life in China.’’ By Isaac Taylor Headland. Methuen 
10s. 6d. net. 


Professor Headland’s kindly study of the Chinese people and 
the conditions of their domestic life will appeal to all those who 
wish to add to their knowledge of the Far East. Suitably enough, 
he begins with a chapter on the children, and, incidentally, 
introduces his readers to the twenty-four patterns of filial piety 
who both at home and at school are held up as examples to the 
rising generation. Everybody knows that the young in Chim 
are expected to reverence and to care for the old, but the extent 
of their duties is less generally realised. It is not, for instante, 
usually understood that at times the child is expected to correct 
the slips from good conduct which father and mother may make. 
One rather pities the boys or girls who may feel themselvet 
called on to act up to the rule of behaviour contained in the 
couplet : 


“Tf faults in your parents by chance you should see, 
Reprove them and help them to virtuous be.” 


Professor Headland’s translations of the numerous maxilli 
governing the life of the youth of China, if they lack literary 
grace, are distinctly informative, and to Western minds they 
must often appear humorous, though undoubtedly sound. Other 
chapters in the book are devoted to marriage, concubinag’s 
religion, servants, shops, dress, and recent changes. The authors 
knowledge of the country is exceptional, but here and there hei 


unreliable when political questions are at issue. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND. 


The Life of HENRY FAWCETT, the Blind P 
By WINIFRED HOLT. With a Foreword by Lord sng " net. 

“ 4 wonderful story: - A + cra record of courage and a message of 
hope to the afflicted.” MAIL 
“ avaluable memorial of a noble —_— and a truly extraordinary man.”— 
MES. 


Tim 


THE AUDACIOUS WAR Commercial 


Causes 
Financial Aspects. 
Man's View. By C. W. BARRON. 4s 6d net. 


“It is an able treatise and very il inative of the American point of view.""—PALL 
MALL GAZETTE. 


PAN-GERMANISM. 


“a classic.”"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


PAN-AMERICANISM. the Union Sate and Europe's 


Victor. By ROLAND G. USHER. Author of “ 


MEN, WOMEN, AND WAR. 


“*Men, Women, and War ’ is a book that everyone should read.""—NEW STATES- 


MAN. 
TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. 3.%%'x® 
Ilus:rated by MARKINO. 10s 6d net. 

“The very book of books to cheer the reader in a season of solitude and depres- 
sion.”"—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
A.G. BRADLEY. Illustrated. 7s 6d net. 

“This fine and cheerful book.’"—OUTLOOK. 


By ROLAND G. USHER. New Popular 
Bdition. Is net. 


By WILL IRWIN. 3s 6d 
net. 


A New Volume by Sir Owen Seaman, Editor of “ Punch.” 


WAR TIME 


Verses by OWEN SEAMAN. 1s net. 
THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS FREYDON. &. 


“a very remarkable book.""—STANDARD. 


ANGELA’S BUSINESS. 4 
HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON, Author of “ Queed,"’ V.V.'s Eyes,” etc. 6s. 


“There is no question of it as a book to be read."—PUNCH. 
IN A DESERT LAND. xy VaLENTINA HAWTREY. 6. 
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rates it from the eye of the mind. Detail, in more 
ways than one, is a dangerous master for the his- 
torian. The unimaginative smother themselves beneath 
it; and the imaginative are often tempted to make a 
false start from some vivid detail that catches their 
fancy. Carlyle, for instance, harps so constantly on the 
fact that Robespierre’s complexion was ‘‘ sea-green”’ 
(verddtre), that his whole theory of the man is sensibly 
modified by it. Yet there is really little evidence for | 
the fact. It may be that the person who so described | 
him saw him when he was standing in a particular 
light, or when he happened to be bilious, or when he | 
was bilious himself; and if any of these suppositions | 
is true, Carlyle’s picture becomes unauthentic. Even 
if Robespierre was ‘‘ sea-green’’, it does not follow | 
that his character was either affected or expressed by 
the epithet. All this means that it is probably safer 
to say, generally, that Robespierre was a great rascal 


onlooker, that he was a particular kind of rascal. 
There is one particular way in which detail falsifies 
history. It is pointed at in the phrase so often used 
that this or that period in history was ‘‘a curious 
quaint time ’’. ‘‘ Quaintness ’’ is a necessarily false im- 
pression. It is formed at almost any time by over-study 
of detail, and it is a very false and injurious impres- 
sion, for it slurs the essential resemblances which exist 
between all ages, and leads us to think superficially 
of past times, as if the people who lived in them were 
characters in a costume play or novel, and not men and 
women like ourselves. It is no more ‘‘ quaint’’ in 
reality to wear a square-cut coat, a cocked-hat, and 
shoes with buckles in them, than to wear Burberrys 
and a tail. A hundred years hence the one will prob- 
ably seem as ‘‘ quaint ’’ as the other. The uniform of 
the foot guards a half-century ago, with its white lace 
epaulets and cut-away coat, was as “‘ quaint ’’ as any- 
thing could possibly be, yet no one thought it so whilst 
it was familiar to the eye. The outrageous eighteenth- 
century hoops are supposed to throw more light 
on the English of that day than cart-loads of des- 
patches; but can anyone profess in our own day to 
learn very much about English character from ‘‘ The 
Lady’’? The truth is that we must be contented to be 
largely ignorant, not only about past times, but about 
our neighbours and even about ourselves; and though, 
if we choose, we can paint lively and clever caricatures 
of either the one or the other from observation of their 
manners and their clothes, we can only cheat ourselves 
with the appearance of knowledge. We know that the 
Revolution happened in 1688, that there were great 
wars with the French during the next quarter of a 
century and that many books of various degrees of 
merit which still remain were written during the same 
period ; but we shall not discover what manner of men 
and women they were who did these things from odds 
and ends about their manners, customs, hats and 
petticoats. 
Independently of the deceitfulness of details, their 
profuse employment has a strong tendency to deprive 
literature, and especially historical literature, of its 
principal advantage. It is the function of literature 
and history to carry us out of what is temporary and 
accidental into what is permanent and essential. That 
aman was good or bad—that he was a great poet, a 
great statesman, or a great soldier—that he added to 
the common stock of knowledge, or that he committed 
crimes against his country and race—these are the 
matters which it is the business of literature to record. 
They may be recorded either by means of small things 
or by great ones. A man may display his character 
by the way in which he treats his dog as well as by 
the way in which he commands an army; but it is a 
poor thing to neglect the true object of history, and 
to degrade it into petty gossip. People who enjoy 
the minutie which are so diligently collected in the 
Present day for the purpose of “‘ illustrating ’’ past 
times are as a general rule anxious principally to be 
saved the trouble of anything like real or serious 
thought. They have a curiosity to know how the petty 
matters which they care for in the present day were 
managed in past times. The people who want to know 


than to try to say, from details gathered from the | 


what Napoleon wore at the battle of Waterloo are the 
people who study the costume of a fashionable bride 
or wonder what the popular actor-manager has for 
supper. Nothing is more detestably vulgar than the 
anxiety which a certain class of people show to know 
the details of the daily life of celebrated living men. 
The popular author, actor, politician, is constantly 
beset by visitors who want to know whether he gets 
up earlier or sits up later than usual; whether he writes 
with a fountain or quill pen, how he feels when he is 
making speeches. Of course, when a man has been 
dead for more than a century, this kind of curiosity 
does not inflict the personal inconvenience which it does 


_when it is applied to the living, but its essential 


character is the same. It is infected through and 


| through with the vice which it is one of the principal 


objects of literature to repress. 


THE CHATTERERS. 


(For the Athenians and strangers which were there 
spent their time in nothing else, but to tell or to 
hear some new thing.—Acts xvii., 21.) 


thou art a chattering jade, 

That from the silver currency of speech 
Withdraws the gold of silence ! thus to teach 
How licence out of liberty is made. 
If we must prate in peril as in peace, 
And those who know must talk as well as act, 
Let us take consolation from the fact 
Rome was once saved—by cackling of her geese ! 
Our sacred birds in Parliament and Press, 
To please a nation having itching ears, 
Would force the silence of the Powers that be— 
Are we so weak, then, that in times of stress 
We cannot discipline our hopes and fears 
To bear a silence that aids victory? 

ARTHUR J. WuyTE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GLORY OF FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

16 June. 
Sir,—For the first time in the world’s history the 
civilised nations of the earth are combined to crush 
an unholy alliance, of which two of the parties are 
miserable dupes of Germany, which seeks to set her- 
self in the person of her insane and criminal ruler over 
the world by brute force, and to substitute paganism 
and tyranny for Christianity and liberty. The foul 
plot, as we know, all but met with a great initial 
success. Germany, with wonderful perseverance and 
marvellous secrecy, had prepared for this war for, at 
least a generation, and she fell upon other countries, 
including our own, which were utterly unprepared. 
The blow was cleverly delivered, and Paris was all 
but reached; this was thwarted by the incomparable 
valour of Sir John French’s ‘‘ contemptible little 
army ”’, which just filled the gap in the line and once 
for ever shattered the German boast of invincibility, 
with our glorious French Allies. Little did the brag- 
ging Kaiser and his General Staff know what the 
French people and French Army were like, in spite of 
all their spies; nor did they understand that the French 
Army system, though thoroughly democratic, could 
produce soldiers far better as fighting men than their 
own over-driven and bullied automatons. France 
with such a spirit as animates her to-day is invincible, 
and even without her Allies she would have given up 
her last man rather than have yielded to the German 
reptile. She has no strikers or slackers—if she had, 
they would be regarded and treated as traitors; the 
whole nation to a man is united and determined to 
conquer in this great war of liberation against the 
modern Red Raider and his barbarian hosts, and 
we must indeed feel proud to be allied to a 
people whose Army a hundred years ago finished 
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its career under the great Emperor by giving 
a terrible beating to the Prussians at Ligny on 16 June 
1815, only to be defeated at Waterloo by Wellington 


reinforced by 80,000 Prussians in the evening, a force | 


larger than Napoleon’s whole army. 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. TuRNER. 


‘*FRANCE EXPECTS—.”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Paris, 
13 June 1915. 
Sir,—I read with much interest, though not without 
some géne, the letter of Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow 
which you printed in your last issue. I have done my 


best—pro virili parte—for fifteen years to make Eng- | 


land and France more intelligible to each other, and 
while I value frankness and a knowledge of responsi- 
bilities as indispensable ingredients of that under- 
standing I cannot but feel sensitive to possible 
exaggerations. 
Sparrow’s quotations may be apt to mislead your 
readers and give them a wrong idea of the feeling of 
France towards her nearest Ally. Certainly there is a 
contrast between the comparative security in which 
England lives and the misery which the enemy’s occu- 
pation of a large part of the French territory causes ; 
and it is a fact that if almost a year ago the public 
over here had been told that the hopes born of Lord 


Kitchener’s unforgettable speeches would be disap- | 


pointed after all those months by lack of ammunition 
implying the annihilation of men there would have 
been dismay. But the French have adapted themselves 
to the situation, cruel as it is, and there will be no 
repining even if it should be prolonged over another 
winter campaign. On the other hand, we are too 
familiar at home with the consequences of insufficient 
preparation to repent it in our Allies. In fact, I never 
hear any bitter words except when news comes of 
another strike in England, and even then the blame is 
discriminating. 

On the whole, confidence in the British Government 
is undiminished, Lord Kitchener’s name is as popular 
as in the first weeks of the war, the British Army is 
deeply respected, and, above all, the historic belief in 
English persistency and efficiency is stronger than ever. 
I have not the least doubt that if a success of both 
armies on our front should be announced the silent 
patience which I cannot help admiring in my country- 
men would promptly be galvanised into an enthusiasm 
in which England would have her large share. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST DIMNET. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
St. James’s, S.W., 
i 16 June 1915. 

Sir,—Notwithstanding the fact that I regard Mr. Spar- 
row’s letter as a brutum fulmen for all practical purposes, 
I do not think it should be allowed to escape criticism 
altogether, if only for the sake of your readers. I therefore 
propose to criticise it. In the first place I flatly refuse to 
believe that Mr. Sparrow has correctly represented the 
feeling of the French nation towards this country. The 
French are a sensible people and are comporting themselves 
in a most admirable manner during the present war; but 
they know that they do not, and never will, understand their 
British Allies, and are much too sensible to expect that those 
Allies will behave in exactly the same way as themselves. 
Is it not common knowledge (on the Continent) that all 
Englishmen are mad? The two nations are as the Poles 
apart in everything, and it would be nothing short of a 
miracle if they both behaved in a similar manner at the 
present time. 

The spirit in which the British nation has faced the war 
is certainly bewildering, but it is just as characteristic of 


I am afraid that some of Mr. | 


the race as the spirit of the French. Our curious soi 
system has created a nation of sporting individualists, qui, 
incapable of being organised in the French or German seny 
It has its obvious disadvantages, but it has also its obyiog 
advantages. No army, except one composed of 

individualists, could have successfully fought the great batt 


| of Mons. 


Mr. Sparrow’s plausible but fallacious comparison betweg 


_ the forty miles battle-line held by the British and the fy 


hundred miles held by the French is, I presume, intendy 
as a kind of taunt. If rightly considered, it is a grave sy 
on the generalship of General Joffre. 

I do not propose to criticise seriously Mr. Sparrow 
‘tandem ” simile. I will merely remind him of an instity 
tion called the British Navy, without whose kind permissig 
neither the French nor the British Army would be able 
fight at all. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. J. A 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
14 June 1915. 

Sir,—It seems to me that Mr. Shaw Sparrow is som 
thing less than fair to England in his letter headed as aboy, 
He represents our country as playing the part of a cheerful 
slacker; we have been: gaily ‘“‘ admiring our own mow 
ments ’’, and leaving the bulk of the struggle to our Allie, 
I cannot help believing that such letters do an equal dis 
service to both France and Great Britain, and are equalh 
unjust to both. For I am sure that no fair-minded an 
sensible Frenchman—and in what country shall we find » 
much good sense ?—entertains the discontent with our action 
that Mr. Sparrow attributes to him. For one thing, Mr. 
Sparrow totally ignores the services of our Navy, which he 
does not even mention. There appears to be no limit to 
what some critics expect from poor old England, and nm 
degree of blame which they are unwilling to cast upon he, 
She must not only (rightfully enough) lend the whole weight 
of her Navy, a tremendous asset; she must also raise armies 
as large as those that are raised in France and Russia; and, 
in addition to this, she must make munitions for all the 
Allies. Is this fair? In any case, it is clear that the Allies 


| themselves make no such absurd claims. 


Yours truly, 
ARTHUR L. SALMON, 


BOGUS VICTORY POSTERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
10 June 1915. 

Sir,—Galicia to-day and the war generally show how 
right the Sarurpay Review has been all through in it 
solitary and continuous protest against the placards at 
nouncing mighty victories over the German, Austrian, and 
Turk, which disgraced London through last winter and this 
spring. 

The Saturpay Review has been from the first indeei 
lamentably right; and the placards might well have beet 
stopped long ago. The time has come when they shouli 
be dealt with : there should be a censor of placards or posters 
Let us not forget that the sensational poster or placard, 
screaming its news of bogus victories, has been largely 
responsible for the feeling of false security and the belie 
that Germany could easily be disposed of. 

Yours faithfully, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNALIST. 


THE AUSTRIAN BUTCHER. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviIEw. 
15 June 
S1r,—Now that Italy has cast in her lot with the Allies, 
there is likely to be a revival of reminiscences of incidents 
connected with previous Italo-Austrian campaigns. Thett 
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US Soci just be many surviving Italian seniors who can recall the 
tS, quit -yelties of the Austrian tyrant, General Haynau, who left 
q hated name after his ruthless severity during the cam- 

igns of 1848-49, and earned the soubriquet of ‘‘ Woman- 
flogger’”’ after the capture of Brescia. It has not infre- 
“at battle quently been recorded that when he came to England in 
1850 and visited Messrs. Barclay and Co.’s brewery, the 
draymen treated him to a ducking in the vats. But things 
in reality did not quite go to this extent, although the 
intent was good. Witness the following account in ‘“‘ The 
Household Narrative’, September 1850 : 

“Qn the 4th instant, three foreigners, one of whom wore 
long moustachios, presented themselves at the brewery of 
Messrs. Barclay and Co. for the purpose of inspecting the 


parrow’s 
institu. 


rmMission establishment. According to the regular practice of visitors, 
able ty they were requested to sign their names in a book in the 
office, after which they crossed the yard with one of the 
derks. On inspecting the visitors’ book, the clerks dis- 
dA covered that one of the visitors was no other than General 


Haynau, the late Commander of the Austrian forces during 
the Hungarian War. It became known all over the 
brewery in less than two minutes, and before the General 


; TONS: and his companions had crossed the yard, nearly all the 
= labourers and draymen were out, with brooms and dirt 
— shouting out, ‘ Down with the Austrian butcher ’, and other 
om epithets of rather an alarming nature to the General. He 
; — was soon covered with dirt, and, perceiving some of the 
vi Allis men about to attack him, ran into the street to Bankside, 
- y followed by a large mob, consisting of the brewers’ men, 
Pee coal-heavers, and others, armed with all sorts of weapons, 
» Galle with which they belaboured the General. He ran along 
+ oil Bankside until he came to the George public-house, when, 
ne. © forcing the doors open, he rushed in and proceeded upstairs 
vhich he into one of the bedrooms, to the astonishment of the land- 
limit & lady, who soon discovered his name and the reason of his 
anil entering her house. The furious mob rushed in after him, 
ail threatening to do for the ‘ Austrian butcher’; but, fortu- 
= nately for him, the house was very old-fashioned and con- 
7 ven tained a vast number of doors, which were all forced open 
" — except that of the room in which the General was concealed. 
ia; am The mob increased at that time to several hundreds, and 
hee the landlady became alarmed about her own property as 
"© Bwell as the General’s life. She accordingly despatched a 
messenger to the Southwark police-station, and in a short 
asia time a party arrived, and with great difficulty dispersed 
* the mob and got the General out of the house. A police 
galley was at the wharf at the time, into which he was 
taken and rowed away towards Somerset House, amidst 
the shouts and execrations of the mob. At Waterloo Bridge 
a cab was procured, and he was conveyed to Morley’s 
. 1915. PEHotel. On the evening of the 6th he left London for the 
ow how Continent.’ 
h in its ™@ It is recorded that Albert, Prince Consort, expressed 
ards at @horror on hearing of the incident, but that Lord Palmerston, 
jan, and #on the contrary, roared with laughter. Her Majesty Queer 
and this Victoria, too, it must be remembered, was pronouncedly 
anti-Garibaldian. 
t indeel# The Italians have not forgotten—their writers, like 
ive beet MM Antonio Fogazzaro, have done their best to perpetuate this 
y shouli Hi memory—how several of their saintly priests were tortured 
posters Mand killed at Mantua, the heacquarters of so much political 
placard, MB persecution by the Austrian Government during the years 
_ largely 830-59, and how the aged mother of one of these martyrs 
1e belie HH found the young Empress Elizabeth deaf to her prayers that 
her son’s body might be restored to her, and receive burial 
in consecrated ground. 
JALIST. Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 
THE UTTERMOST PARTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Revirw. 
1915: Dunk Island, 
e Allies, 27 April 1915. 
ncidents # = Sir,On the coast of North Queensland, under the shadow 


Thert #§ of Hinchinbrook Island, rough and mountainous throughout 
its whole extent, lies the picturesque hamlet of Cardwell, 


the oldest and now the quietest port between Townsville 
and Thursday Island. When the first news of the great war 
came and an appeal was made on behalf of the Red Cross, 
the inhabitants, about 30 in number, with one accord set about 
the establishment of a collecting branch and also arranged 
a succession of entertainments on behalf of the fund. 
Donations and receipts from the concerts and dances total 
nearly £120. As an illustration of the economy with which 
the entertainments are managed I am enclosing one of the 
admission tickets. I understand there are practically no 
expenses. The good folks gather together for social pleasure 
and with the thought that from their remote and forgotten 
corner of the Empire may issue something for the solace 
and comfort of the heroes ashore and afloat whom they will 
never forget. 
Yours very truly, 
E. J. BANFIELb. 


FROM AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

New York, U.S. 
Sir,—About the time the war broke out there appeared 
in the American Press a “ poem ” written by a German, who 
characterised England as ‘“‘ the Serpent of the Sea”. Yet 
was there ever a nation in the world whose navy more 
merited that description than the German? For never did 
a navy commit such dastardly crimes. Never in the history 
of nations or of naval wars has there been catalogued more 
damning evidence of the subtlety, the utter devilry, of de- 
praved human nature than the history, thus far, of this war 
has revealed on the part of Germany. In effect, the German 
navy’s main achievements have been achievements which 
should bring the blush of shame to the cheeks of all self- 
respecting and honour-loving Germans—for it is to be 
assumed that there are such still existing. In any event, 
it is high time to adopt drastic measures for the extermina- 

tion of the hateful progeny of German “ sea serpents ’’. * 

Epwin 


A GREEK VIEW OF ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—You have given your columns to further many a 
salutary warning to the nation. But the writing and 
reading of lessons to the people on our follies and pro- 
crastination fall too often as piping to those who hear 
not. What an object-lesson is contained in the extract from 
a Greek paper sent by Z. to your recent issue! The 
reference to gas makes us wonder—will Lord Stanhope’s 
word finally prevail, or the view that we should shun the 
use of the infamous weapon? 

How far will this objection go? Until some still more 
successful and deadly use of gas has sent tens of thousands 
of brave men to a cruel death and opened the road to 
Calais, the Channel, and the shores beyond? 

Are just retaliation and retribution to be ciphers? 

Let the voice of suffering armies decide these matters— 
not Bishops, nor even Archbishops. 

Yours, etc., 
H. N. TRavers. 


SOCIOLOGY.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Positivist Society, 
11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C., 
12 June 1915. 
Sir,—In your issue of 5 June the reviewer of Professor 
Keller’s ** Societal Evolution ”’ refers to Herbert Spencer as 
‘‘the inventor of the word sociology’. This is an error. 


| | 
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The word “‘ sociologie ’’ was invented by Auguste Comte, 
being used by him in his Cours de Philosophie Positive 
(Vol. IV., p. 185 of the second edition). The preface of this 
volume is dated 23 December 1838, when Spencer was only 
eighteen years old. 
Yours faithfully, 
S. H. Swinny. 


FASHION IN WORDS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
S1r,—There are two words which it seems to me it has 
become the fashion to use in a wrong sense. One is the 
word “‘ realise ” and the other “‘ imagination ’’. The former 
surely means to cause one to alter one’s former judgment. 


| and necessary adventure in difficult truth-telling. Wig 


For instance, I see a nice-looking dog looking at me in a 
friendly way; I go up to him to stroke him, but as I come 
near his hackes begin to rise and his teeth to show: I 
‘realise’? I was mistaken in thinking he would let me 
pat him. 

People now use the word for something obvious, where I 
would use the word “‘ kiiow ”. For instance, they say when 
a dog flew at them and was on the point of biting them that | 
they ‘‘ realised ’”? he was going to bite them. 

‘‘ Imagination ”’ is now used to mean sense or experience. 
If a man sees ten thousand of the enemy advancing on him, 
I should say he knew he would be killed if he did not do | 
something to avoid them; but it is the fashion to say it is | 
because he has ‘ imagination” that he is able to save | 
himself. 

If a man gets into a boat without provisions or water, 
I should say he is lacking in sense or experience; but writers | 
now call it ‘‘ want of imagination ”’. 


Yours, etc., 
ENQUIRER. 


AN UNAUTHENTIC CONVERSATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
Ravenswood, 45, Sutton Court Road, 
Chiswick, W., 16 June 1915. 

Sir,—The ‘‘ authenticated dialogue’? between- those | 
Elizabethan notables quoted by the Rev. J. P. Bacon | 
Phillips from ‘“‘ The Mirror ” for 16 June 1832 shows three | 
signs of a lack of authenticity: 

(1) It is not (one gathers from what your correspondent 
says) accompanied by any statement or clue as to where 
this ‘‘ only to be met with in one or two scarce books ” 
dialogue is to be met with prior to 1832. 

(2) Its style is Georgian rather than Elizabethan. 

(3) Had Francis Bacon discussed any such legend—is 
there one ?—about “‘ a certain arch in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ’’, he most certainly would have mentioned the similar 
legend about Friar Roger Bacon’s tower at Oxford. 

Even in Tudor times there was a legend, referred to in 
verse, that Roger Bacon’s tower at Oxford would fall directly 
the first wiser man than Roger Bacon walked beneath it— 
a good point for satirists that was, of course, taken advantage 
of by some. 


Yours, etc., 
J. Denuam Parsons. 


MOUSEHUNT.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
79, West Park Gardens, 
Mortlake Road, Kew, S.W., 
17 June 1915. 

Sir,—In reply to your correspondent’s query, in East 
Anglia a ‘‘ mousehunt ” is a local term for a weasel as dis- 
tinguished from a stoat. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. B. G. 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
effort will be made to return them. 
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REVIEWS. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE. rom hi 


part he 
“ Ordeal By Battle.” By Frederick Scott Oliver, wally 
millan. 6s. net. ontem: 


(Published this week. } 
LREADY a myriad pages have been published , 
the War and its causes, but now at lag 
sequence of pages grows into a genuine Book, a gre 
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a courage that never for a moment tires, Mr. F, § 
Oliver anticipates the verdicts that our grandchildrg 
will write and speak; and his qualities as a good his 
torian—his wit and humour, his searching irony, hij 
wide knowledge and unbiased candour—have won fy 
him the right to speak for posterity. To fight that th 
next generations may fare better than our own is aney 
dent duty; but the fight must be in all respects an ampk 
charity, and this it cannot be if its methods form q 
inheritance of inept statesmanship rescued by the lo 
self-sacrifice of patient Allies. So Mr. Oliver has maj 
his appeal to the very mixed conscience of Britaig 
which during many years has been clouded and dg 
turbed by varied cant and prejudice and illusion. 
He knows that truth in the political world is ofte 
feared as a high explosive. While blowing to smithereex 


the make-believes and lies that approved vote-catching Empire 
stereotypes, truth kills reputations and destroys th policies 
false ideas which imperil the State in order to flattegm Nelson 
vanities bred and fostered by small men of a da, that la 
War is the greatest of all truth-finders, and Mr. Olivegm despot 
relates what the present war, in its causes and in it Oliver 
ten months of testing vicissitudes, has made known om !-prer 
his accurate observation. There is no trace of pang ™ blat 
bias to mar the perfect frankness that national lessons frank 
need. He shows how the people have been examir 
winked variously by politicians and their henchmen; their fc 
how the party system has degenerated into huge rivd that h 
engines for keeping unpleasant facts as secret and ge 
possible from the electorate; how our foreign policy 4! 
for many years has been a foolish game of bluf TI 
because it has tried to safeguard honour and peace those « 
with inadequate military defence ; and how our nationd front-r 
habit of make-believe, wonderfully active before thm dange 
war, is busy even now, advocating weak compromis much | 
lest the people should rebel against equitable Pr& 
manly thoroughness. Mr. Oliver trusts the people ag MOFre | 
he trusts the Army and Navy. What he cannot trutgj # Cow 
is the half-truth that fears to make duty imperative: whethi 
the half-truth of bad leadership. He believes the facts : 
people will be generously obedient under discipline ij Y¢"S 
their leaders become generously truthful in “use 
nated appeals to their good sense and honour. 1 he wi 
believe less than this after ten months of war is wm latter. 
place the British people on a much lower level than th will ir 
German stay-at-homes, whose loyalty bears will by asl 
wonderful courage gathering losses a hundredfoll ‘ype ‘ 
worse than our own. facts 
Mr. Oliver is alert and wide-awake to the devilish end o 
evils in the spirit of German statecraft, just as he’s happe 
wide-awake to the feeble dangers in the recent spitt ingly 
of British policy ; but, as a true historian, he gives they little 
devil his due, and he sees in the German stay-at-homeyy glued 
a dutiful fortitude that no ruler could coerce into being © the 
It is a voluntary contribution to disciplined servic choru 
and it counteracts in Germany the disappointments tha politic 
come from the want of genius in German field tacts of th 
and strategy. Perhaps Mr. Oliver dwells too long # advan 
German statesmanship and its dreams and methods this ; 
The late J. A. Cramb examined these matters adm tt the 
ably, and our own countrymen have follies enough dg found 
their own to review with an ever-increasing penitene™m ae © 
‘“ As water is the result of blending oxygen and hydit whick 
gen in certain proportions, so is the present war Um matte 
resultant of German militarism and British anti-mil accen 
tarism in combination.’”? This mixture in the origi Ev 
of the war is the subject of ‘‘ Ordeal by Battle”, Pride 
the British ingredient is the more worthy of thor soldic 
examination because it is not yet understood by 4 demo 
great many persons in Great Britain. As Mr. Oliv degr: 
points out, Lord Roberts received no public apologi® ds 
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rom his traducers, and no pacifist has regretted the 
part he played in the cooing provocations offered habi- 
ually after German warnings to German greed and 
ontempt. 

In fact, there is now in vogue an attitude to the 
auses of the war that may be described as the Sunday- 
oolboy’s piety. 

This view of the war is exceedingly popular in many 
quarters. It belongs to the warrior feelings that 
acifism has developed in those half-repentant writers 
and newspapers that value a brisk circulation. But 
Mr. Oliver notes with care that one ‘‘ pacifist section, 
which has already been clamorous for putting forward 
peace proposals, seems very anxious that we should 
forget, or at any rate ignore’’, the criminal acts of 
Germany, though ‘‘ ‘ humanity’ is the stuff they have 
set up their bills to trade in’’. This weak section of 
the public must be watched, and Mr. Oliver fears that 
other sections do not yet understand that democracy is 
on trial for its life. Before the war, in Belgium, in 
France, in Great Britain, democracy was pugnacious 
in its home affairs and negligent in its military defence. 
Among our own people and their rulers no principle of 
defensive common sense was properly active. People 
spoke as if a great Navy would keep the British 
Empire safe even if Germany won control over the 
policies of France and Russia. It was forgotten that 
Nelson and his final victory failed to crush Napoleon ; 
that land war has ever been the decisive factor when 
despotism has tried to subdue the Continent. Mr. 
Oliver penetrates into all the many evils that sent us 
ill-prepared into a war that Germany had advertised 
in blatant warnings. Many a reader will not like his 
frank verdicts, because men as well as muddles are 
examined and cross-examined, and all statesmen and 
their followers do not expect to receive in their lifetime 
that humbling justice which is meted out to admirals 
and generals after failures. Mr. Oliver says on page 

“The smalier fry of politicians, whose fears—like 
those of the monkeys—are more easily excited by the 
front-row of things which are visible than by the real 
dangers which lurk behind in the shadow, are always 
much more terrified of opinion than of the facts. This 
is precisely why most politicians remain all their lives 
more unfit than any other class of man for governing 
a couniry. Give one of these his choice—ask him 
whether he will prefer to support a cause where the 
facts are with him, but opinion is likely for many 
years to be running hard against him, or another 
cause where these conditions are reversed—of course 
he will never hesitate a moment about choosing the 
latter. And very probably his manner of answering 
will indicate that he thinks you insult his intelligence 
by asking such a question. It is only the very rare 
type of big, patient politician who realises that the 
facts cannot be changed by opinion, and that in the 
end opinion must be changed by the facts, if the two 
happen to be opposed. Such a one chooses accord- 
ingly to follow the facts in spite of unpopularity. The 
little fellows, on the contrary, with their large ears 
glued anxiously to the ground, keep ever muttering 
to themselves, and chaunting in a sort of rhythmical 
chorus the most despicable incantation in the whole 
Political vocabulary :—‘ We who aspire to be leaders 
of the People must see to it that we are never in 
advance of the People. . . The People will never stand 
this; the People will never stand that. . . . Away with 
it therefore ; and if possible attach it like a mill-stone 
found the necks of our enemies’. Of course they 
are quite wrong. The People will stand anything 
Which is necessary for the national welfare, if the 
Matter is explained to them by a big enough man in 
accents of sincerity.’’ 

Even to-day some Radical newspapers assert with 
Pride that the People will never stand discipline like 
soldiers and recruits. It is always the most bumptious 
democrats that fear and coddle a democracy, in order to 
ade it to their cwn level. But ‘‘ the special type 


of politician whose influence has wrought so much evil | 


of late is no peculiar product of the Liberal party. He 


1s the product of the party system in its corrupt deca- 


dence. You find him in the ranks of the Opposition 
as well as in those of the Ministerialists, just as you find 
good and true men in both. In this last lies our hope. 
In our present trouble good and true men have a 
chance of taking things into their own hands, which 
has been denied to them for many generations ”’. 
Like all men who think with honour after studying 
the ups and downs of modern history, Mr. Oliver is a 
firm devotee of obligatory National Service. His 
policy in this great matter corresponds with that which 
the SarurpAay REviEw has advocated incessantly. He 
sees that in this matter the voluntary system has been a 
sham, often a despicable sham. Prisons were emptied 
into the Army in those days when Pitt and Nelson and 
Wellington saved the Empire. Then, too, as in later 
| times, the principal recruiting agents were hunger and 
failure and misery. The people were purchasers who 
hired a man here and there to die for them in Spain or 
in France. With another man’s blood they bought 
their ease at home and were proud of their freedom 
and morality., There is no accounting for illusions and 
bad tastes; but Mr. Oliver fights with the Army when 
he ridicules with ironic wit the detestable make-believe 
of compulsive volunteering. Colonel Seeley declared 
that a British volunteer—a conscript of hunger who 
accepted a wage below the market level, and whose 
contract was binding for a term of years—was worth 
ten conscripts of the State in any other country. Such 
vanity deserves to be humbled by events, and Mr. 


Oliver shows how it has been humbled by the compul- 
sive efforts which have raised vast armies during the 
past ten months. He declares, too, with justice, that 
‘* freedom ’’ has lost for ever its British meaning as 
an exemption from personal service in defence of the 
realm :— 

‘‘ From the national point of view, it is ennobling 
that at some period of their lives the great majority 
of citizens should have served the commonwealth dis- 
interestedly. This after all is the only principle which 
will support a commonwealth. For a commonwealth 
will not stand against the shocks, which history teaches 
us to beware of, merely by dropping papers, marked 
with a cross, into a ballot-box once every five years, or 
even oftener. It will not stand merely by taking an 
intelligent interest in events, by attending mectings 
and reading the newspapers, and by indulging in out- 
bursts of indignation or enthusiasm. It will stand 
only by virtue of persona! service, and by the readiness 
of the whole people, generation by generation, to give 
their lives and—what is much harder to face—the time 
and irksome preparation which are necessary for 
making the sacrifice of their lives—should it be called 
for—effective for its purpose. If the mass of the 
people, even when they have realised the need, will not 
accept the obligation of national service they must be 
prepared to see their institutions perish, to lose control 
of their own destinies, and to welcome another master 
than Democracy, who it may well be will not put them 
to the trouble of dropping papers, marked with a cross, 
into ballot-boxes once in five years, or indeed at all. 
For a State may continue to exist even if deprived of 
ballot-boxes ; but it is doomed if its citizens will not in 
time prepare themselves to defend it with their lives.”’ 

All this, no doubt, is obvious, but to many Britons 
there is a labyrinth of doubt in the obvious, and a 
haven of refuge in mere illusion. Here is one cause of 
the present war. 

We wish that Mr. Oliver had added to his thorough- 
ness a complete review of the dangers of industrialism, 
both national and international. For many years indus- 
trialism has been a pitiless warfare unarmed, and Mr. 
Oliver notices that it brings old age at forty to work- 
men who serve its needs loyally. Its casualties are 
enormous, and its demoralising effects are advertised 
in the fact that a year’s work in the rescue of children 


from cruelty assembled 115,002 of them for our 
national humiliation. If paciiists gave their time to 
this form of warfare they would soon learn that indus- 
trialism is thronged with phases of strife that claim 
| and take annually their battle-tolls. In home affairs 
| pacifism might be an inestimable boon to our country; 
| in foreign affairs it has been a provocation to the armed 
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and ambitious. ‘‘ German antagonism to England has 
been compounded of envy of our possessions, contempt 
for our character, and hatred of our good fortune. 
What galled our rival more than anything else was the 
fact that we enjoyed our prosperity, and held our vast 
Empire, upon too easy terms. The German people 
had made, and were continuing to make, sacrifices to 
maintain their position in the world, while the British 
people in their view were making none. And if we 
measure national service by personal service, and not 
merely in money payments, it is difficult to see what 
answer is to be given to this charge.’’ Also it is 
certain ‘‘ that unless the result of this war be to crush 
Germany as completely as she herself hoped at the 
beginning of it to crush France, our own danger will 
remain, unless Germany’s chief grievance against us 
is meanwhile removed. It is not a paradox, but merely 
a statement of plain fact, to say that Germany’s chief 
grievance against ourselves was, that we were not pre- 
pared io withstand her attack. Her hatred, which 
has caused, and still causes us so much amazement, 


sure, impassionate note upon which they are writ, 
and gauging the significance of the paradoxical 4g 
‘“* Peace ’’ as applied to the first act and feature of, 
new drama of war. 


‘* Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with } 


hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us fp 
sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpey 


power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 

Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 

Leave the sick hearts that honour could not mo 

And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 

And all the little emptiness of love!’”’ 

This poet was no sick contemner of men’s and th 
world’s ways, although his inmost heart loved 
perhaps, a world without a ‘“‘ way ’’. Souls that ente 
tain the ethereal vision needs must receive hur 
through their high aspirations, and they are vey 


was founded upon the surest of foundations—a want 
of respeet. The Germans despised a nation which | 
refused to recognise that any obligation rested on its | 
citizens to fit themselves by serious training for defence 
of their inheritance. And they will continue to despise 
us when this war is over if we should still fail to | 
recognise this obligation. Despising us, they will con- | 
tinue also to hate us; the peace of the world will still | 
be endangered ; and we shall not, after all our sacrifices, 
have reached the security at which we aimed ”’. 

To turn from these arguments in order to rail at | 
German atrocities will do no good: it merely asks the | 
public to forget that Belgium would not have suffered 
martyrdom if France and Britain had been adequately | 
prepared for defence. A French officer said to Mr. 
Oliver, after studying British voluntaryism: ‘‘ The 
triumph of the voluntary system is a German triumph : 
it is the ruin of Belgium and the devastation of | 
France’’. For the British Expeditionary Force was | 
not big enough either to put fear into German states- | 
men or to raise the Allied armies to the fighting power | 
of the German. 

It has taken us five days to read Mr. Oliver’s | 
** Ordeal by Battle’’; and if all books claimed and | 
merited the same careful study, reviewers would be 
ruined and the country would be educated and secure. 


RUPERT BROOKE. 


“1914 and Other Poems.” By Rupert Brooke. Sidgwick | 

and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Published this week.] | 

GRAVE salute is due to the memory of this | 

young poet, who in the hour of réveillé counted | 

his personal value only in its relation to the present | 

needs of his liege-country ; who, having much to resign, | 

gave without stint, even to that which is with the 
artist his dearer life—his unfulfilled renown. 

Those that first hailed Rupert Brooke as the pre- 
cursor of a new poetic race think that a star arose and 
sank, so brief and withal so brilliant has been his 
appearing. A book of ‘* Poems’’ of rare originality 
and high promise was published by him in 1911, and 
has been thrice reprinted. Then but two months since 
stole upon English sympathies, torn by the war, the 
beautiful ‘‘ Six Sonnets’’, ‘‘ 1914’’, that determined 
instantly his rank with the immortals and aroused | 
expectation of pleasures yet to be gained from some 


| 
finer, because more mature, achievement. Quite surely | 
he possessed the vision. Quite indisputably the ‘‘ dull | 
dense world ’’ has lost in him that white radiance of 

genius that we associate with the spirit of Shelley— | 


and of how few besides? 


The pieces that under titles of ‘‘ The Southseas’’ 
and ‘‘ Other Poems’’ complete an all too slender 
volume suggest degrees of excellence; some rich in 
qualities we look for from so fine an artist, others hint- 
ing at—when they do not actually date—an earlier 
inspiration and production. Those naturally are the 
more interesting that throw light on the psychology of | 
the sonnets, explaining through antithesis the strange, 


lonely of heart. Thence they learn to escape frog 
human ‘‘ rubs and prickles’ in traversing the “ seer 
subterranean passages between matter and _ soul" 


_ whereby they are brought into their ‘‘ hundred lives¢ 
| imagination ’’; into the ‘‘ secret orchard ’’, the rose 
_ lotus gardens, the ‘‘ faery lands forlorn ’’ when onh 


far ‘‘ voices that do sing, voices in laughter too” ca 
break the stillness of a tranquil dream. Always th 
poet, not Shelley alone, ‘‘ stood at the very junction 
lines of the visible and invisible and could shift th 
points as he willed ”’. 

Take, then, Rupert Brooke’s poem of ‘‘ The Grea 
Lover’’. The poet is in his secret retreat of th 


_imagination that is empty of man and peopled onk 


with the great, little, strange, common things d 
earth’s daily experience. ‘‘ These’’, he says, “I 
have loved: 


White pilates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust; 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamplight; the strong crust 
Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food ; 
Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 
And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers ”’. 


Most exquisite is this thought as resolved and set i 
the final sonnet, ‘‘ The Treasure’’. Here through 
mystic illumination the poet shows that his already 
immaterialised toys are in fact imperishable even a 
the soul that loved and ‘‘ consecrated ”’ them to its use. 


** Still may Time hold some golden space 
Where I'll unpack that scented store 
Of song and flower and sky and face, 
And count, and touch, and turn them o’er, 
Musing upon them; as a mother, who 
Has watched her children all the rich day through, 
Sits, quiet-handed, in the fading light, 
When children sleep, ere night.” 
With such beauty Francis Thompson’s more ample 
thought keeps rhythm: ‘‘ Within the Spirit Who is 
Heaven lies Earth; for within Him rests the great 
conception of Creation. There are the woods, the 
streams, the meads, the hills, the sea that we have 
known in life, but breathing indeed ‘ an ampler ether, 
a diviner air’ . . . There is the immortal Sicily, there 
the Elysian Field, there all visions, all fairness em 
girdled with the Eternal Fair’’. This is the poet's 
instinct, his heritage, his ultimate Faith. 


HENRY FAWCETT. 

‘““A Beacon for the Blind: Being a Life of Hen 
Faweett.” By Winifred Holt. With a Foreworl 
by ths Right Hon. Viscount Bryce. Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 

ENRY FAWCETT deserves always to be remem 
bered as a man: who parried one of fate’s 


' hardest blows with a courage, resolution and cheerful 
. Mess never surpassed. 


A sinewy Stoicism and an ir 
will enabled him, after the shooting accident that 


| caused his blindness, to achieve the high ambition a 
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political service which he cherished from boyhood, and 
to accompany strenuous action with those delights of 
the open air which made him as keen on sport as on 

litical economy. Probably his huge bodily frame 
and physical energy aided him in the struggle against 
the mental and moral lassitude which must follow a 
sudden and tragic incapacity; but there is a Homeric 
inspiration in the story of how this blinded man rode, 
and skated, and fished, and worked, and talked and 
laughed with a robust and conquering joy. He could 
“stand anything but pity ’’, and all he asked of his 
more fortunate fellows was to be accepted as a peer 
in the fights and controversies into which he flung 
himself as an eager partisan. 

Politically and inteilectually he may be taken as a 
type of all that was strongest in the Radicalism of the 
Victorian epoch. His father as Mayor of Salisbury 
led the feast and dance with which that staid cathedral 
city celebrated the passing of Reform in 1832, and the 
boy inherited an undoubting faith in the Liberalism 
which was to purge the old world of all its iniquities. 
At Cambridge he fed his mind chiefly upon Mill, ‘‘ the 
saint of Rationalism ’’, and outside the world of physi- 
cal science he was one of the first to hail and acclaim 
the ideas of Darwin. Authority and tradition made 
no appeal to him. He was of the people and for the 
people, and was determined to enter politics unbound 
by any conventions and unaided by those subtle means 
of electioneering success which are so highly prized 
by both official parties. He hated shams, whether they 
were social or religious or political, and he would 
never support a measure which his strong reasoning 
powers rejected as wrong or misleading. With all 
his genuine faith in democracy he would never stoop 
to be a demagogue, and he never hesitated to tell an 
audience of working men what he believed to be the 
truth. The truth for him was mostly comprised in the 
Political Economy and Logic and Liberty of Mill, and 
he believed that freedom, in thought and labour and | 
trade, was the best means of solving human problems. | 
“Let the activities of men be unshackled ’’, was his 
cry, rather than ‘‘ Let the activities of man be regu- — 
lated and directed and controlled ’’, as we so often hear 
to-day. ‘‘ His strong belief in individual liberty ’’, | 
says Miss Holt, ‘‘ gave Fawcett scant sympathy with 
that school of thought which was for controlling 
people into better conditions of living. When the | 
Conservative Government brought in a Bill for muni- 
cipal action in cases of bad housing, and the Premier 
happily misquoted Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas, 
Fawcett was scornful. He considered it class legisla- 
tion and paternally patronising in a way that few could | 
understand to-day. He had the same feeling about 
the Factory Acts, except when they were to protect the 
most helpless.”’ 

Fawcett resembled Macaulay in his cheerful certainty 
that his own opinions were right. He was “ Vic- 
torian’’ in combining rejection of religious dogma 
with an assertion of ‘“‘ scientific truths’’ so positive 
and exact that the most confident of theologians might 
have envied his intellectual assurance. His ‘‘ voice 
that scorned concealment’’ was a fitting organ to 
express a direct and powerful mind. At Cambridge 
his memory is still a great tradition—a tradition of | 
robust and jovial vitality which many times disturbed 
the calm of academic groves but always oxygenised 
the atmosphere in which he lived. As Postmaster he 
Was a great success, showing practical qualities of 
high order; but he will be remembered chiefly as the 
man who saved for the people so many commons and 
enclosures, with a wide stretch of Epping Forest. 
“Lord Morley tells of Fawcett on these lands which 
he saved for the poor. Fawcett had been walking on 
Lord Morley’s arm over the Wimbledon Commons, 
with that vigour and enjoyment in the exercise which 
he invariably found. They paused on a hill. Lord 
Morley, impressed with the unusual loveliness of the 
sunset and its ineffable melancholy, was startled to 
hear Fawcett ask wistfully: ‘ Morley, is the sunset 
very beautiful?’ ‘Yes’, was the answer. ‘Ah, 


exquisite scene spread before his unseeing eyes.’’ He 
was very active on questions of Indian finance, and it 
is interesting to recall that the SaTuRDAY REVIEW 
wished for his return to Parliament as the one man 
outside official circles who cared for India. 
Parliamentary maxims deserves to be remembered: 
‘* Five years’ experience in the House had taught him 
that a member was always right in bringing forward 
a question when the fact of his bringing it forward 
caused the minister concerned to lose his temper ’’. 


One of his 


Miss Holt’s book is a very good popular account of 
Fawcett’s character; she has pillaged the model bio- 
graphy by Sir Leslie Stephen of most of its lighter 
treasures, but she makes no concealment of the pil- 
lage, and modestly hopes that her own work will 
revive interest in that of her predecessor. She has 
endeavoured to ‘‘ throw a more personal light on the 
heroic figure’’, to set forth more clearly and vividly 
the ‘‘ example of valour against odds ’’. 


A HERO IN FICTION. 


“Jaffery.” By William J. Locke. Lane. 6s. 
(Published this week. } 
OW and then one meets men, women, and books 
that are quite likable and obviously humbugs. 
To this order belongs Mr. Locke’s new novel. It 
creates an air of good company and general goodwill, 
and, though both are exaggerated, it is hard to find 
the heart to quarrel with them. The author’s attempts 
to produce an illusion of life and reality are, however, 
perfunctory. It is almost impossible to’ imagine any- 
body being long deceived about such a character as 
Jaffery Chayne. He is the kind of man that is sup- 
posed to bring great draughts of fresh, vivifying air 
into every room he enters. His hearty bursts of 
laughter are supposed to shake the rafters. His voice 
is a deep bass, his hands are large, his face tanned, 
he grows a beard, children adore him, and he falls in 
love with some little woman who has as many of the 
characteristics of a doll as a woman can possess. In 


all probability he has had strange adventures in far 


lands, but, if he has been denied the chance of foreign 


| travel, he makes up for it by driving a very long ball 


at golf. All these things are well in their way, but 
the man is a great deal too complete. He blusters 
successfully through fiction, but in life he generally 
cheats at croquet, and not infrequently sponges on old 


women. 
Some fifteen years ago, when Seton Merriman was 


the most popular of our respectable novelists, it was 


_ the strong and silent man who held the field of favour. 
| Jaffery, doubtless, was born of the reaction against 


that cryptic and insufferable bore, and the bluff and 
noisy fellow was for a time welcome, but his reign is 
coming to an end. Mr. Locke probably has used 
him for the last time. In the midst of war 
nobody is very critical about novels, and their readers 
only ask for a little distraction. ‘‘ Jaffery’’ will, in 
the circumstances, pass muster and even be applauded, 
but we cannot conceal from ourselves that a day is 
coming when a book with such a hero will be derided 
even by simple people. The idea that heroism is in 
any way connected with big hands, booming voices, 
or even prowess at golf, has, in fact, already begun 
to appear ridiculous. 

But if Mr. Locke’s Brobdingnagian Bayard seems to 
us somewhat absurd and anachronistic, there is cer- 
tainly a good deal of merit in the story which the 
author tells. The plot of the novel is really ingenious. 
A certain pleasant and elegant young man, by name 
Adrian Boldero, loves the daughter of a rich merchant, 
but cannot marry her because he has no money, and, 
apparently, not enough wit with which to make it. 
Suddenly he startles all his friends by springing to 
fame as a novelist. His book has enormous success. 
It draws the veneration of the critics, and it makes 
him a rich man. Of course he marries the girl, but 
the horrible thing is that he has stolen the novel from a 
dead friend. He sits in a study, covers sheets of 


I thought so’, came the comment before a long silence, 
in which the blind man seemed to be taking in the 


paper, but he cannot produce the second book for 
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which the world clamours. 
matter. Mr. Locke is here at his best. 


suspect him of any heinous offence. In fine, the 


reader is kept excellently intrigued for a hundred pages 


or more, and grows impatient when the author wanders 
from the mystery. Then Adrian goes mad and dies, 
and that, of course, is where Jaffery, who in a self- 
obliterating way has always loved Adrian’s wife, is 
able to help. She must never know of her husband’s 
deceit. His friends, who find the proofs of it, must 
hide them. Jaffery actually writes the long-expected 
second novel, and it wins new laurels for the dead man, 
who had from the first deserved none. 

There is more and more of this sort of thing, and 
we grow impatient again, but the merit of the first 
part of the plot remains. For the sake of truth and 
art, the story should have ended with Adrian’s death. 
The idea of the man haunted by the ghost of the book 
he did not write, and by the spectre of the other book 
he could not write, is better than anything Mr. Locke 
has given us in any previous tale. Unfortunately there 
are very few people alive who could give it adequate 
treatment, though we can imagine how it might have 
flourished under the care of Mr. Henry James. Mr. 
Locke, perhaps, has scarcely perceived the full beauty 
of it and its fascination. Even before it has been 
crushed to death by sentimentalities and impossibilities, 
he will abandon it for a space of chapters that he may 
talk about Jaffery’s voice and hands and beard. Or, 
again, he forgets it while he invents a wholly absurd 
creature called Liosha, who, of all amazing and 
incomprehensible hyphenated things, is an Albanian- 
American. We know nothing of this hyphenated race, 
and we would wager something that the author knows 
no more. She is intended, we suppose, for primitive 
woman undergoing the torturing process of civilisa- 
tion, but it is highly improbable that she would ever 
have come into being were it not for the fact that at 
the time Mr. Locke was writing certain journalists 
were trying to whip up a little feeble enthusiasm for 
a sham nationality which was going to have a German 
king for its very own and would issue postage stamps. 

However, we must take Jaffery and Liosha as Mr. 
Locke has tried to make them, and we must also 
recognise that he meant them for noble types. It is 
much in the novel’s favour that it was intended to give 
the public a more generous appreciation of men and 
women than they were likely to gain from contem- 
porary fiction. It ought to be altogether pleasant to 
read about ‘‘a gallant gentleman,’’ but it would have 
been pleasanter still if the author could have omitted 
that form of words in his description of the hero. We 
like eating bread and jam, but too often Mr. Locke is 
simply spooning jam out of the pot and forcing it down 
our throat until we revolt against all the sweetness. 
We think it ought to be eaten with slices of bread. 


*Sea-Pie.”” By J. E. Patterson. Goschen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Patterson has many stories to tell of the sea, some from 
his own experience, some from the reminiscences of other men 
he has met, and all of considerable fascination. Particularly 
good reading are those chapters in which he deals with sailors’ 
superstitions, but sometimes his yarns are adventurous and 
sometimes comic, and he often turns back to the misery of life 
on the old “tramps”. Unless the cargo was grain the rats 
would come into the fo’c’sle and eat any bits thrown to them; 
once they nibbled the socks on the feet of the men asleep in their 
bunks. One hears, toa, of a badly provisioned vessel where the 
“beef smelt to heaven—to the dirty-white heaven of our black 
hole”. It is not all like this, though, and there is plenty of 
merriment in the tale of a ship which carried pilgrims from India 
to Arabia. In a storm the pious Moslems threatened mutiny 


against the little crew, and could have easily overpowered them 
by sheer weight of numbers, but at the critical moment a pig got 
loose, and victoriously charged the troublesome passengers, who 
forgot their fears in the greater terror of the unclean beast. To 
many of the stories there is an accompaniment of picturesque 
description, and the whole volume is bound to add to Mr. Patter- 
son’s already high reputation as a writer of the sea. 


One suspects that some- 
thing is wrong, but one does not know what is the 
One regards 
Adrian as weak, as a poser, as one too easily influenced 
by flattery, as having a touch of megalomania, as 
being a genius with a kink in him, but one does not 
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BULLFINCH PROPRIETARY. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the Bull- 
finch Proprietary (W.A.), Ltd., was held on Thursday, Mr. George 
P. Doolette, J.P., the chairman of the Company, presiding. 
The Chairman said: I am glad to say that a perusal of the 
reports and accounts will show you that we have had a successful 
year. The course of development has been of a very satisfactory 
character. In the early part of the year your directors very 
seriously considered the wisdom of pushing on developments and 
of running down the main shaft to a lower level. This has been 
done, and at the fourth level we have opened out in good values, 
and I am safe in saying that the prospects here have justified our 
decision to sink another 150 ft. down to the 550 ft. level. The 
developments, as we have sunk and opened out, have justified this 
increased expenditure, and if we are successful, as I believe we 
shall be, in securing payable values at the sso ft. level, then you 
may congratulate yourselves upon possessing a mine that is going 
to live and give a good account of itself. You will understand that 
this forward development work has crept in on our finances, 
and while some directors would hold that it was their duty to con- 
solidate and conserve their funds for this work, your directors on 
a review of the whole position have decided to continue the pay- 
ment of dividends out of the earned profits. They feel that while 
it might be wisdom to hold all profits for the opening out of the 
mine, they realise that in these times of stress and acute financial 
demands it is their duty to stand by the shareholders and distribute 
to them a proportion of the profits as the mine’s requirements will 
permit. We have declared a dividend to-day of 6d. per share, 
free of income-tax, and*with what we hope to pay at the end of 
the year it will amoumt to a return on the present market price 
of the shares of something like 16 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
You will find from the accounts that our financial position is 
quite satisfactory. We have no liabilities to speak of, and our 
plant is in excellent running order. The mill engine is doing more 
economical work as the result of the installation of the surface 
condenser which has been well erected. We have a competent and 
loyal staff and a mine that is giving promise of permanence on a 
paying basis, so that I think, in view of these circumstances, we 
have to cougratulate ourselves to-day upon the report that the 
directors are able to submit to you. It is hardly necessary to take 
up your time in dealing with questions which arise and are cognate 
to our work—the serious one of labour troubles, I am glad to say, 
has not operated unfavourably with us. The question of taxation, 
however, in the near future is one that occasions us anxiety. We 
cannot yet tell definitely what is in the mind of the Government 
on this question. There is a suggestion that, instead of taxing 
dividends, as at present, there should be a taxation of profits. 
Moreover, there is a suggestion that there should be a further 
new federal tax upon the improved value of the leases, but I feel 
that this is an imposition that will not be carried. I am sure that 
when the Government realise the attitude of the community towards 
the question they will withdraw it. We received a cable from the 
general manager on Monday last giving the latest developments 
from the mine, and it reads as follows :—‘‘ Main shaft down to 
487 ft. Opening out at No. 5 level will commence about 
beginning of August. At No. 4 level main west drive is out 
248 ft. Northern crosscut is out 230 ft. All these workings are 
in country. It is fully expected that the northern and southern 
ore bodies will be connected with this level at end of August. 
Up to the present the main lode at No. 4 level has been stripped 
for a length of 37 ft. of payable ore. Stope above No. 2 level 
northern series shows westerly extension of ore of higher grade 
than the mine’s average.’? On the death of our first general man- 
ager, Mr. Fred Morgan, Wve appointed Mr. Archie Hay to the 
position. Mr. Hay has had a very large experience in Australian 
mining, which stands him in good stead in the management of our 
affairs. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LTD. 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


DIVIDEND No. 7. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an interim DIVIDEND of 174 per 
cent. (3s. 6d. per share) has been declared, payable to shareholders 
registered at the close of business on 30 June 1915, and to holders 
of Coupon No. 7 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The TRANSFER BOOKs of the Company will be closed from 
1 to 7 July 1915, both days inclusive. 

DIVIDEND WARRANTS will be dispatched from the London Office 
to all European shareholders (other than those resident in enemy 
territory) as soon as possible after the final returns have been 
received and verified at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 

Further intimation will be given by advertisement to holders of 
Share Warrants to Bearer as to the date on which their coupons 
may be presented for payment. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Transfer 
Office to shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be 
subject to deduction of English income tax. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Transfer 
Office to shareholders resident in France and coupons paid by the 
Credit Mobilier Frangais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on 
account of French income tax and French transfer duty. 

By Order, 
J. H. JeFFERYsS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 


. London Transfer Office : 
5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER, AND RAILWAYs 
COMPANY. 


Tue Ninth Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of th, 
Forestal Land, Timber, and Railways Co., Ltd., was held yeste, 
day at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. Baron Emil, 
B. d’Erlanger (the Chairman of the Company) presided. 
The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 
The Chairman said it was most gratifying to him to be able to plage 

before shareholders so strong a balance-sheet, and he was glad toh 
able to say that if he were presenting a balance-sheet to 30 June 1915, 
instead of to 31 December 1914, it would reveal a stronger position 
still. The fixed assets were £4,251,000, compared with £3,436,0 
of last year, which showed an increase of £815,000 in fixed assets 
—an increase that was all the more noteworthy as they had de 
leted from the 44,251,000 the sum of £405,000 of goodwill. He 
would call attention in passing to the increase in their live stock, 
which last year stood at £420,000 and this year at £529,000, the 
valuation of the stock having been made exactly on the same 
principle. He regretted that the profit and loss account was not 
as good a one as he would have liked to put before them, but he 
thought it would be most ungrateful to grumble at a profit and 
loss account which showed such a strong position and such a large 
profit in a year of stress like the one through which they had 
passed. The decrease was not so much a decrease of profit asa 
decrease in the percentage of profit towards the capital issued, 
and it was due to several circumstances, including the low price 
realised for their sale of extract, which was their principal pro. 
duce. Speaking of the Quebracho extract business, he said that 
both logs and extract came into England free of duty, and there. 
for it would not pay the English manufacturer to introduce logs 
into this country; but he would buy solid extract in the Argentine 
and convert it either into pure Quebracho extract or the composite 
extract. On the other hand, on the Continent, where there were 
either small duties or no duties on logs, and where the duties op 
the Quebracho extract were high, there were a mumber of fac. 
tories which made the extract by importing the logs from the 
Argentine and selling on the Continent, either in the form of solid 
extract in competition with others, or as liquid extract. It so 
happened that nearly all, if not all, the Quebracho factories on 
the Continent, either in Germany, Austria, Russia, or France, 
were either owned, controlled, or were in alliance with Messrs. 
Renner and Co., and consequently it was in those factories that 
the technical staff for the Company’s factories in the Argentine 
were educated, selected, and found for the factories of the 
Forestal Company, and he might say greatly to the Company’s 
advantage. In order that they might understand the difficulties 
of the position when this unjust, sanguinary, and barbarously- 
waged war was forced upon us by Germany, the Board did not 
hesitate, but immediately on the outbreak of war Messrs. Harte- 
neck and Renner, the German directors, notwithstanding the 
eminent services which they had rendered the Company, and his 
personal friendship with them until the war began, were imme- 
diately removed from the Board. The local Board which was 
elected every year was entirely reconstructed, and all the Ger- 
mans were eliminated therefrom. It now consisted of Mr. Negri, 
one of the partners of Messrs. Portalls, one of the original founders 
and pioneers of the Quebracho industry, Mr. Jewell, an English- 
man well known and of high repute in the Argentine, and Mr. 
Berduc, former Minister of Finance in the Argentine Govern- 
ment. It was their intention to add a fourth member to the 
Board, and that that fourth member should be an Englishman 
commanding the confidence of the Government, the confidence of 
the English Government, the confidence of the community of 
Buenos Aires, and the confidence of the English shareholders. 
When the war broke out the selling agency of the Forestal Com- 
pany, which from the very beginning had been situated in Ham- 
burg, and was under contract, was changed. That contract was 
immediately considered inoperative, and the selling department 
for the Forestal product in London was immediately reorganised. 
After dealing fully with other matters of the Company’s busi- 
ness, the Chairman, in conclusion, referred to the circular which 
had been issued to the shareholders, and to which he proceeded to 
reply at considerable length. He gave a personal history of Mr. 
Louis H. Kiek and Mr. Leon Rueff, and also of himself, in 
order to show that all these gentlemen were British to the core, 
and consequently their sympathies in the present emergency were 
also entirely British. 
Mr. Joseph C. Baldwin seconded the resolution. 
A very lengthy discussion ensued, at the conclusion of which 
the Chairman put the motion for the adoption of the report and 
accounts, and it was carried. 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts 
and approved under the National Insurance Act.) 


President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress 
among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Life Membership, £5. Yearly Subscription, 66. 
No application for help has heen refused. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Society. 
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IF YOU LIVE IN THE. 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 


SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


‘Evening 
Standard 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


| THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘* Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; ‘“ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “* Magazine 
Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 


Globe 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and 

safety of the Country and the Empire, and improve 

the moral and physical condition of the people by 

bringing about the adoption of Universal Military 
Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ s.d. £s. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 | stembers 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. oss 0 0| Associates, with 


The Subscription of ‘Ladies al Members of the Territorial Sess is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 
the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister's pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 

Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 

T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W.., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


H. G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 


Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books ready, sent upon application. 


ExgcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
Sirver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacs, Furs, Musicat INsTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales om 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREBT, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE BEST TERMS for Com 
ates, and all information of charge. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Bathe 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. d. £s. @ 
Half Year ... we ose oe O89 8 
Quarter Year 97 


Cheques and M Orders should be wnt ond made 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Sweet 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any di, being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, Manager would be glad to 
immediately. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS| 


The War Speeches of William Pitt 


the Youn ger. 


Selected, with Introduction, by R. CouPLAND. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


* Nothing could te more apposite and timely at this moment than the 


publication of the ‘War Speeches of William P.tt.’ Mr. Coupland and the 
Clarendon Press have done the country a public service by the issue in one 
small volume of this manual of patriotic duty and of p>litical wisdom, 
compiled from the utterances of the man who led England in her last 
great struggle.''"—The Times (in a leading article, May 18). 


The International Crisis in its Ethical 
and Psychological Aspects. 


Lectures delivered in February and March, 1915. By 
ELEANOR M. SIDGWICK, GILBERT MuRRAY, A. C. BRAD- 
LEY, L. P. Jacks, G. F. Stout, B. BoSANQUET, under 
the scheme for Imperial Studies in the University of 
London at Bedford College for Women. Medium 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 
University Roll of Service. 
Edited by E. S. Craic. With Foreword by the Vice- 


Chancellor. 8vo. 2s. net paper covers; 2s. 6d. net cloth. 


English Poets and the National Ideal. 


Four Lectures by E. DE SELINCOURT. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


An Anthology of Patriotic Prose. 


Selected by F. PAGE. 2s. net. 


“Mr. Page’s admirable anthology is a collection of remedies for the 
‘internationalism’ which was Cobden's ruling ideal, and has brought us so 
close to the verge of ruin that it is still doubtful whether we shall succeed 
in escaping. . . . Nobody who studies Mr. Page's selection can have any 
doubt as to what constitutes the patriot. . . . We hope Mr. Page's anthology 
will be widely read.""—Morning Post (May 15). 


OXFORD WALL MAPS. 
The Western War Area. 


From the Seine to the Rhine and from the Swiss Frontier 
to the Rhine Delta. 60X60. Scale, 1: 500,000 (1 inch 
to 8 miles). With contour lines and layered colouring. 
With names of Towns and Fortresses, all Railways, and 
Political Boundaries. 


Style a Style b Style c 
Unmounted | Mounted, in Mounted on rollers, 
(3 sheets) Sections. Varnished or Unvarnished. 
12s. 6d. 15s. Od. 17s. 6d. net. 
net. net. 
Without Without 
names, &c. names, &c. Without names, &c. 
10s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 
15s. Od. net. 


The Religious Quest of India Series. 


Edited by J. N. FARQUHAR and H. D. GriswoLp. 


Indian Theism fron the Vedic to the Muhammadan 
Period. 

By NICHOL MACNICOL. 
The Heart of Jainism. 


By Mrs. SINCLAIR STEVENSON. 
by G. P. TAYLoR. 8vo. 


Studies in the History of Natural 


8vo. 6s. net. 


With an Introduction 
7s. 6d. net. 


Theology. 
By C. C.J. WEBB. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Pulpits, Lectures, and Organs in 


English Churches. 


By J. C. Cox. With 155 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Catalogue of Music in the Library of 
Christ Church, Oxford, 


By G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT. With a Preface by 
T. B. Stronc. Part I.: Works of Ascertained Author- 
ships. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 


18 Volumes now ready. 
Just Published. 


Vaughan. 
Edited by L. C. Martin. With facsimiles. 2 vols. 8yo, 
Canvas with paper label, or Cloth, gilt top. 18s. net, 


The Poetical:Works of Robert Herrick. 


Edited by F. W. Moorman. With facsimiles. 
Canvas with paper label, or Cloth, gilt top. 


8v0, 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, 


Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH and WALTER 
RALEIGH. 
Volume IV. Bibliography of Johnson. 
By W. P. COURTNEY. 
press by D. NICHOL SMITH. 
Volume V. Henry Tubbe. 


Selections edited from the MSS. by G. C. Moore Smitu, 
8vo. 6s. 6d, net. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Philip Skelton. 


By SAMUEL Burpy. Reprinted from the Edition of 
1792, with an Introduction by NORMAN Moore. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


The Greek Genius and its Meaning 
to Us. 


By R. W. LivincsTone. Second Edition. 8vo. 6s. net, 


The Letters of Sidonius. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by O. M. 
DaLtTon. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each volume, 
(Oxford Library of Translations.) 


The Life of Barnave. 


By E. D. BrapBy. Two volumes, 
piece to each volume. 18s, net. 


A Historical Geography of the British 
Dominions. 


Vol. IV. Part II. History of the Union of South Africa. 
New Edition. By Sir CHARLES Lucas. Cr. 8vo, 
With 19 maps and plans. 6s. 6d. 


English Court Hand. 


A.D. 1066 to 1500. Illustrated chiefly from the Public 
Records. By CHARLES JOHNSON and HILARY JEN- 
KINSON. Text (Part I.) Roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Plates 
(Part II.) Frontispiece and 44 plates. 21s. net. Together 
25s. net. 


The Consort of Music. 


A Study of Interpretation and Ensemble. 
FULLER-MAITLAND. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Some Love Songs of Petrarch. 


Translated and Annotated, and with a Biographical 
By WILLIAM DuDLEY FOULKE. §8v0. 
3s. 6d. net. 


News of a Country Town. 
Being Extracts from ‘* Jackson’s Oxford Journal "’ relating 


Abingdon, A.D. 1751-1835, taken by JAMES TOWNSEND. 
s. net. 


Lowland Scotch as Spoken in the Lower 
Strathearn District of Perthshire. . 


8vo. With frontis- 


By J. A. 


By Sir JAMEs WILSON. 5s. net. 


Complete Catalogue (186 pages) post free on application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, ©*FO2D UNIVERSITY, PRESS 


CORNER, E.C. 


The Complete Works of Henry} 


12s. 6d. net, 


Revised and seen through the Ff 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Surru & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinacp We: Pace, Office, 10 King Street 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, Tune is _ oa 
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